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HE following Sheets were written 
originally in French, whilſt the fa- 
mous Paper War was on Foot in that 
ha Kingdom, between the Partifans of 
Antiquiiy, and thoſe of the preſem Age 5 
wherein ſome Gentlemen of our own Country 
have ſince been involved, at the Expeuce' of 
their Reputation. The Author it ſeems for 
ſome * Reaſons beſt ſnow to himſelf, has 
thought fit to conceal his Name, ibo be has 
m#dnaged the Point with ſo nuch Juſtice and 


"Mogeration on both fides, be had no danger 
fo ee from owning a Production ſo 


"nicely Penn d. | To pretend to affirm, this is 
the juſteſt piece of general Criticiſm, upon all 
theſe "Authors as well Ancient as Modern 
which are mentiond in it, were to maintain 
a bold Aſertion; and yet I cannot help ſay- 
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may contribute to your Diverſion. 


The Preface. 


ing I thought it ſo, even upon 4 ſecond Read- | 
ing Thus declaring ſo frankly in favour of 
my Author, intitles me to a ſhare of that Cen- 
ſure the World ſhall think fit to paſs upon his 
Performances; but I wiſh I had not more 
Reaſon' to be ſolicitons for the Tranſlation 
then the Original. 


To talk Proverbially, you are not to ex- | 
pect an lliad in a. Nut-ſhell. But I per- 
ſuade my ſelf, if you have a Reliſh either for 
Poetry, Oratory, Painting, or Muſics, you will | 
Fund ſomething in the' following Pages that | 


Jt may perhaps be 4 Pleaſure to you to be- 
bold the Fuſtice done to Eloquence, in the Ho- 
nors duely conferr'd upon Bee Ci- 
cero and Pliny Junior. To ſee the Poetical 
Ruin of Lucan, which ſo meritoriouſly  at- || 
tended his unbridled Fancy, and Spaniſh | 
Pride, that ſo far tranſported him, to make | 
him fancy himſelf a fit Competitor for Vir- 
gil. Here they who's tafte inclines to the 
Theater, may find the Juſineſs and Purity | 
of Terence triumph over the Drollery - of 
Plautus, tho! the farce upon Engliſh $a es 
lords it uncontrolld. Nay Painters, Muſici- 
ens, and Statuaries, will ſee they have not been 
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The Preface. | 
| : The Character of moſt eminent Authors 


1 0 

2 in all Languages, except our own are menti- 
; his ond; Greek, Latin, French, Spaniſh, Ita- 
wore lian and Portugueze. Hence ſuch as baue 


not yet had Opportunity of Reading em, may 
get one otion of their CharaFers, a4 | 
even they who are beſt acquainted with em, 
x- will not be diſpleaſed to find Criticiſms agree - 
able to their own Sentiments. It cannot be 
expected indeed, amongſt ſo great a variety of 
Opinions as reigns in the preſent Age ; this, 
Yor any other Book, ſhould hit every Man's Hu- 
our e But our Author writ only to Men of 
und Judgment, if they approve his Labours 
the reſt of the World are beneath his Care. 


| The Subject, he tell you in his Preface was 
not of that Importance to deſerve a methodi- 
cal Treatiſe : But he ſhall baue obtain d his 
Point, if the novelty of his Humour, and 

e I Raillery, prove acceptable to Readers of the 


ity De Book being writ upon a certain Poem, 
. of cad, The Age of 2 the Great. Twa⸗ 

eaves veceſſary to inſert a Tranſlation of it at the 
ei- End * the . it 1 5 Beauties, 

„ tho ſome of em indeed are not to be reliſod 
a Engliſh Man, who when he's reading 
French Epic, will hardly be able to per- 
TT | ſuade 


The Preface, a 1 
ſuacle himfelf, it is not a piece of Burleſque ; 
fo acer an Affinity is there between the French 

| Gingles, and thoſe of Hudibras; for this Rea. 
dan therefore and ſous others, the Tranſlator 
has 'induſtriouſly avoided. Rhyming, and gi. 
ven yas the Poem in Blank Verſe, if it pleaſe| 
you, he deſires no greater Satisfaition, if it 
daes nct, he is not well.enough acquainted with 
vu te have the Chagriz.of Jearing N 


In fine, the following Piece is a kind. of 
Poe in Proſe, as „ ATE are, tis 4. 
dorwd. like Epic Poems with various Ficłiont, 
and divers figurative Manners of Expreſſion 
Aud as Romances are founded upon the 5," 
fe@s, which Eove produces in the. Hero's 0 7 
the Story ; ſo the Wheel of this Deſign is mo. 
ved by the violent Paſſion every Author ha 
for lis own Product iat, and the Ambition 


each * poſſeſſes to be preferr d before another 
Ibis does not only give Occaſion for the ge- 
.weral. Mar, whereof we ſhall giue you the de. 
tail, hut even of private Fends 5857. 7 54% 

Allies of both Parties. At laſt the Buſineſ. 

cares to 4 general Batiel, where Victory re. 
mains dubious for ſame. time, the fierce 
ſeems rather to declare for the. Ancients, 30M ; 

all their Bodies. come not off uidorious 3 b 
Apollo being inform'd of the Matter, inter 

poſes. bis Authority to prevent further. 14 | 
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The Preface. 
Blood-ſhed, and makes the Decree, you have 


7 at the latter End of the Book : Which con- 


cludes as moſt French Pieces of this kind 
do, with an extravagant Piece of Praiſe up- 
on the French King. But that we muſt for- 


give the Author, when we conſider Flattery 
i a Tribute impoſed upon the Literati of 


France, ard without payment of it, no Book 
can be acceptable there. 
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Y The Contents of the Firſt Bol. 
Inne ach Academy being aſcribed upon 


extraordinary Occaſion at the Louvre, 2d 


witneſs their Joy for the Kings Recovery 
read Je New 121 intitled, Fe Siecle 45 
Louis Le Grand. The Deſign of this Poeni 
divided the Academy; whereupon Fame 
took her flight to Partiafſus, gabe te Inba- 
bitants notice of the Diſpute, and recited 
the Poem to em, which occaſſon d a Quar rel 
between the Ancients and Modertis, They 
p root 


—ͤ—ũ— ——ä—: — —— — — —ů —— — 


A Poetical Account 


hn upon a War, and the Ancients chooſe 
Homer is elefted Captain 
11 the Greek Poets, Virgil of 


the png pttþ yo the Mortification of Lucan. i 


The Greek Orators 220 Demoſthenes 
for their Leader, the Latin, Cicero, and 
— the General Officers to ſerve 
un 2 


| 12 her 21 15 


nown'd Inhabitants rival ch o- | 
ther in Zeal and Eloquence, to return Heav'n | 
thanks for the recovery of their Auguſt Pro- 
tector. Or to ſpeak in more familiar Terms, | 
Mas aſſembled upon an 
extraordinary Occaſion at the Louvre, to 
witneſs their Joy for the Kings Recevery; $ 
where after the recital and reading of many 
pieces, made in Praiſe of this mighty Prince, 


4 Poem was read, inti 7 Le Sicolę de 25 : 


The French Arade 


Le Grand, or the Ag 8 the 


Nodernt were not inferior to the Ancients i in 


in many Points. This Opinion divided the 
Aſſembly into two oppolite Parti al The 
Work was applauded by all thoſe that pre- 
ferr'd the Modern to the Ancients ; whilſt 


| writ by a Member oe the Academy. .. The 4 
Subject of it was to demonſtrate, that the 


amy of the Liberal Sciences, and excelbd em 


* 8 AA 0 c c c 


the 


1 F ci iz. Ji. 


0 the Wat, &c. 


„be Partiſans of Antiquity gave Proofs of their 

f Diſſatisfaction at tlie Preference, and decla- 

n. red ay Ancients ſhould not want Champions 

os | o redreſs the Injur Nei ey had receiy . 
a 


yr Mean while ird Party was form'd a- 
5 mongſt the Spectatots of this Qparrel, com- 
pos d of ſuch as believ d the Ancients ſurpaſs d 
the Modarns in ſome particular Subjects, the 
„a Moderns. them, in others. And theſe re- 
d ſerw d themſelves to form a Judgment here- 
'e. aſter upon the different Reaſons, that ſhould 
be "edged by both Parties. 
”n ; ee eee — one of the e 
0. turning home, with his Thoughts full of the 
ns. Diſpute, contrived the War I am going to 
* = give you an Account of. He tells us the fol- 
pay — Night, whilſt he was aſleep he beheld 
chat inquifitive and tatling Goddets, call'd by 
the. Valgar ame, who ſwiftly mounting thro” 
the Air, fled from one of the Pavilions af the 
us| Lorvre to Parnaſſus, where' the Poets and 
| Oritors of the Country ſoon flock'd about her, 
lb to be imformd of paſs d in the 
che World. She gave em an Account of mis 
new Diſpute, arid-obliged em wich à Recital 
| of the Poem that orcaſiod it: Which the 
had no:ſooner done, hut it produced the fame 
Effects amongſt the-[nhavicants of Parnajjus 


the Nuptials of Fhetis and Peleus. Each An- 


his 


with the Golden Apple, which * Eris caſt at + Thi 
I cient - and Hodern "OT Preference ding. 


AP oetical Account 
his Art, as much as the Three Goddeſſes did 


for that of their Beauty; and as the Gotden |} 


Apple was the occaſion of the famous Trojan 
War: So this Poem cauſed the moſt bloody 
Conflict that ever yet hapned in Parnaſſus, and 
was for that Reaſon call d, The Poem of Dy 
cord. | 
Faction and Fury having now poſſeſs'd the 


Souls of the Ancients and Moderns, they divi- 


ded themſelves into two Bodies, and each poſ- 


ſeſsd a different ſummit of Parnaſſus, there 
to deliberate upon the meaſures fit to be ta- 
ken in this important Conjuncture. All the 
Moderns tumultuouſly ode their Ho- 
nour was engaged to maintain, whatever this | 
Poem had advanced in their Favour z and all 
the Ancients, agreeing to look upon it as an | 
attempt againſt their Authority, a De- 
claration of War in behalf of the Moderns, 
reſolv d to take the Field with all their F or- 


ces, to aſſert their Rights. 


Theſe Reſolutions being taken in both i 
Counſels, the two Parties thought of nothing, 
but the Means to carry on the War. The 
. Ancients, whoſe great Age had render dem 
Prudent and Experienced, began with a de- 
liberation about the choice of proper Gene- 
rals. Homer was declared Generaliſſimo of 


the Grec:az Poets with the ſame Power Aa- 


nemnon enjoy d at the Siege of Tray; and his 
Country-mèn gave _ — — only | 
to 


_— Mitt. AC en i. Lao 


 _ 
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of the War, &c. 5 5 
to chemſelves the ſame Liberty of reproach- 
ing him for their wrongs in ſtately Verſe, 
which he had given Achilles ſpeaking to Aga- 


menmon. 
But the Greek Tragedians were divided, 
ſome voted for Sophocles, others for Euripides. 
The good Man Eſchilus too had many Suffra- 
ges z but his number not being equal to ei- 
ther of the former, he quitted his Pretenſions 
for the Publick Good, upon Condition Sopho- 
cles and Euripides ſhould content themſelves 
© with an equal ſhare of Command, but thaxs 
CSopbocles ſhould have the Right Hand. 
e The Comick Poets likewiſe diſagreed, the 
more ancient Greek Comedians were for con- 
15 ferring the Command on Ariſtophanes, the 
Hl lter on Menander. The firſt of theſe Chiefs | 
an had the Advantage in number of Troops, \ 
Z which he was able to bring into the Field for 

the common Cauſe, compoſed of Seven Com- 
r- pleat Pieces, each conliſting of near two 
| | Thouſand Verſes, whereas the others Troops 
th If had been ſo ruin d by Time, he had only a 
8, few Fragments left, and all together could 


tic hardly form 2 Company of one Hundred Ver- 
35 ſes. But his Party reply d upon this Occaſf: 
C- 


on, that Verſes ſhould not be counted but , fe Phe 


ne- weigh'd, for the precious Remains of Me- red: 
ol nander put into a Scale with the Teſtimony Pang mag 
ga. of all the Ancient Criticks, and | Plutarch's tween g. 


| amonglt the reſt, _ over. balance the Ele- e 


A Poetical Account 


ven Comedies of Ariffophanes: Thus to com- 
prize the Matter, twas agreed each ſhould 
command his ſeparate Body, | | 
Pindar was elected Captain of the Grecian 
Lyricks, after ſome ſmall Conteſts in favour 
erde of Simonides, Bachilides, and“ Alceus. 
ick Verſes Theocritus was declared chief of the Buco- 
on lick Poets, for all the Pretenſions of Bion 
by Horace, 22d Moſchus, who only obtain'd the Title of 
his Lieutenants. 


Callimachus was choſen Commander of thoſe | 
Poets who writ Hymns, Elegies, and all o- 
ther kind of ſoft Pieces; but the Lesbian Sa- 


þho was made his Collegue. 


Mean while the Latin Poets were as buſie 
about the Election of their Generals; and the 
Chief Command was unanimouſly conferr'd 
upon Virgil, none oppoſing the Choice but 


Horace, who would have had Virgil divided 


an be the Honour with + Varius; but the latter not 


mightily having reſerv'd ſo much as one ſingle Verſe 


prais'd by for the Publick Service; Horace was the on- 


Horace. F 


ly Perſon of that Opinion. 


| Lucan being mightily incens d to ſee Virgil 


preferr'd before him, proteſted againſt the E- 
= „ leon, and refuſed to agree upon any other 


jam _ferre Terms, but being declared at leaſt his Col- 
pen Cz- legue. 


Sa 
— ee Verſe, if Vg could not ſuffer an Equal, for 
pridive his Part he was reſolv'd not to endure a Ma- 
Pharſsl, ſter; We which Ving if only made Anſwer with | 


1 N * 
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- 
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ing in ſententious and haughty * | 
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of the War, &c. 
a modeſt Smile. But Lycan was hiſs d at 
by the Aſſembly of ancient Latin Poets; who 
well knew the Diſtance between him and Vir- 
gil, and therefore told him, his Pretenſions 
would only bear Water amongſt ſome Mo- 
derns, that were not capable of reliſhing all 
the Beauties and Niceties of Latin Poetry, 
} nor could he reaſonably carry his Ambition 
f higher than to be Virgils Lieutenant. But 
he refuſed the Command, and retiring with a 
> = Spaniſh Gravity ſaid, "Oy 
Victrix cauſa Deis, placuit, ſed victa Catoni, 
Heav'n, the Victorious, Cato, choſe the con- 
e 8 ( quer'd Cauſe, 


5 and gave em to underſtand, he would ſeek 
I Revenge for the wrong he believ'd they had 
q . N . 
Statius in his default was choſen by Virgil 
for his Lieutenant General, in Preference to 
Silius Italicus, who pretended a Title to the 
I | Employ. 4 As | | 52. 1 
i Horace without a Rival was elected Gene- 
„ral of the Lyrick Poets; Yet when the choice 
of a Captain a the Satyri/ts came ons 
Juvenal was ſp hardy to Diſpute the Pre- emi- 
„ nence with him: But he was only look d up- 
on as a Declaimer or School-Boy in Compa- 
r I rifon with Horace; and the ill ſucceſs of his 
| enterprize ſo proyoked him, he was upon the 
Point of Revolting, and going to intrench 
B 4 1 


» * 


ter by way of ackowledgment for the Reſpect 
He had ſhewn him; and conſtituted Perſius 


decided the Cauſe in favour of the former: 


A Poetical Agcount 


himſelf on the Foot of the Mountain, at the 
Head of ſeveral Poets of corrupted Language, 
and a vaſt number of Pedants from different 
Nations, who had made Latin Verſes, and 
perſwaded him he deſervid better then Ho- 


race. But the Authority of Lucilius the moſt | 


Ancient Satyrift, brought him back again to | 
chis Duty, and taught him by his own Fxam- | 
ple to give Place to the General. 1 
. — likewiſe conteſted the Election, but 
he made ſo obſcure a Diſcourſe, and in ſuch | 


an intricate Stile, the Audience had much to 


do to underſtand hini. In Fine, Horace was 
at laſt acknowledg d General of the Satyrifts, | 


as well as of the Lyricks, and finding himſelf 


obliged to divide his Cares between theſe T'wo | 
Imployments, he made the good Man Lucili- 
us his aſſociate for the Command of the lat- 


with Juvenal his Lieutenant Generals. 
" Seneca the Tragedian became Candidate for 
the Command of the Latin Poets of his Claſs; 
and carried it from his Competitors. 
Next came the Election amongſt the Co- 
wick Poets; ſome gave their Votes for Te- 

rence, others for Plautus, but at laſt Majority 


Scipio and Lalius ſhew'd their Reſentment at 


the Competition, that the Delicacy of Te- 
rences Stile and Thoughts, wherein they ad 


ethos cs - » 


of the N dr, &c. 
ſo conſiderable a Part, ſhould be balanced 
with the Clinches and Courſer Drolleries of 


Plautus, who was only fit to pleaſe People 
without Taſt; whereas Terence was deſtin d 


to divert the more refin'd and delicate Judg- 


ments. However Plautus {till kept his Parti- 
ſans, who openly declared he had more Life 
and Comedy in him than Terence; but theſe 
were only the Mob of Parnaſſus, for all ele- 
vated Spirits were for Terence, „ 

Ovid and Tibullus were propoſed for the 
Command of fuch Poets as dealt in Elegies; 


as and the Votes were ſo even, they were ele- 


Red jointly with equal Power, like the Two 
Conſuls of Rome. ; 

Martial all over painant preſented himſelf 
to be choſen General of the Epigrammatiſts ; 
but Catullus was preferr'd before him. How- 
ever, that he might not be angry, they allot- 
ted him the Command of a ſeperate Party, 
compoſed of Equivocal Punning Poets; who 
were deſigned to be Detachd from the Main 
Body of the Latin Poetick Army, to be im- 
ploy d in the Nature of a Forlorn Hope, pro- 


per to Skirmiſh with Modern Pedants and 


Italian Poets. l 
When all the Leaders were choſen, the 


8 


two Generals of the Greek and Latin Ar- 


mies, in purſuance of the full Power they 
were inveſted with, made a Confederacy, 
a League Offenſive and Defenſive againſt _ 
+ # 7 0 1 9 : To WT IS lo- 


120 A Poel ical Account 
Moderns, which they confirm'd by their 
Poetick Oaths, and for an Aſſurance of their | 
Faith, interchanged their Poems, which ſer- V 
ved for Reciprocal Hoſtages © Et 
Mean time, the Ancient Orators likewiſe i 2 
were employ'd about chooſing their Generals, e 
The Greeks unanimouſly pitch d upon Demo- t. 
fthenes, on Condition he ſhould conſult Peri- t. 
cles upon every Occaſion, as well in reſpect f 
to this wiſe Captains Eloquence, as his Ex- © 
perience in War. Some were of Opinion to 1 
have join; d Phocion too, but the Athenian O- 
rators oppos d it, for the Ancient hatred theß © 
bore him, becauſe he uſed to declare his mind [ 
too freely, and had more Virtue then they. 
|  Demades ſpeaking for the reſt, was for ex- 
cluding him from any Command amongſt the 
Greek Orators, for his Harangues, ſaid he, muſt | - 
of neceſlity be bad, ſince they contributed to- | 
wards the making him be condemn'd to Death, 
+ See Plu- which I had foretold him, ſaying, + The | 
Ha People of Athens will kill thee, when the grow 
Lie. angry, to which he reply'd by way of Deri- 
| ſion, and thee, when they return to their Sen- | 
ſes. Beſides added he, Phocion muſt needs be 
| unfortunate to the Publick Cauſe, for it is not 
the buſineſs of Eloquence to declare the Truth, 
but delight and impoſe upon her Auditors. | 
Since therefore he has never yet been ſucceſs- 
tul, he ought to be excluded from all kind of | 


Authority, 


Ifocrates 


of the.War, &c. : 
ir Iſocrates demanded an equal Share of Au- 
ir thority with Demoſthenes, and alledged for 
- Merit, the other had been his Scholar. But 
the Greek Orators refus d him; faying, ſuch 
ſe a Leader as Iſocrates was only fit to re- 
s, M eſtabliſh Affairs in a deſperate Poſture, as 
1. i thoſe of the Romans under Fabius Maximus in 
ji. I the time of Hannibal. But they were at pre- 
& fent in too good a Condition to be confined to 
a Man fo ſlow as Iſocrates, who would make 
o it his Buſineſs to continue the War as long a 
). time, as he was writing his * Panegyrick: For * The - 
the Moderns had not a ſufficient Power to —— — 
14d hold out againſt the Ancients; and this was a /ſocrates 
Wear to be determined in a ſingle Campaign. Feafbe 
x2 The Latins choſe Cicero their Captain Ge- compoſing 
ie neral, notwithſtanding the Competition of Þis le 
ſt Hortenſus. Quintilian, claimd the Title of s- 
o- his Aſſociate, as being Maſter of the Latin 
h, Eloquence: But faid Cicero (looking on him 
„e with the Authority of a Roman Conſul) tis 
w very fit indeed a School-maſter as thou art 
i © ſhould preſume to equal himſelf with a Con- 
1- & fular Perſon; if thou hadſt not been fo raſh, 
perhaps I might have choſen thee for my 
Lieutenant General; but behold the Young 
Pliny who will better ſuſtain the Character, 
he was a Conſul as well as my ſelf, and has 
ſo artificially praigd Trajan, I cannot chooſe 
a properer Perſon to ſee my Orders executed 
during the War. I would likewiſe willingly 
1 0 Te =... 
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employ the two Gracchi, whoſe Eloquenee 1 | 


am acquainted with; but ſince they are dan- | 


gerous Spirits, too much reſembling Cataline, | 
who had ſuby erted the Republick, but for | 


the Care I took to preſerve her during my | 
Conſulate; I ſhall be apprehenſive they may | 


raiſe ſorge new Sedition amongſt us. 


my Oratiqns, which are the neceſſary Provi- 


ag nee to each other in behalf of the Orators 
of both Nations, in the ſame Manner as Ho- 
 - mer and Virgil had done in the Name of the 


ſions for the Subſiſtance of our Troops. This 


© Diſpoſition being approved by all the Latin 


For | 
thee, Quintilian, added Cicero, I make thee | 
Intendant of the Latin Army, be it thy 
Charge to furniſh our Forces with round Pe- 
riods, and beautiful Phraſes, collected out of 
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Orators, Cicero and Demoſthenes ſwore Alli- 


Oets. 


ſary 
Advice to 


roops as might come to their Aſſiſtance, 


This Affair diſpatch'd, the Four Generals 
employ d themſelves in diſtributing the neceſ- 

Orders for diſpoſing their Troops in the 
Field. The Greeks in Imitation of Ciceros 
Quintilian, thought it not amiſs | 
to provide Store of Attick Salt, extracted 
from their Works, whergwith they loaded ſe- | 
veral Waggons, as well for the Uſe of their | 
own Forces, as to furniſh ſuch Auxiliary | 


thro the means of their Intelligence with the 


Moderns, This Salt being very ſcarce. a: 
o = 5 . T FE -3 * monęſt : 


de 


an- 
ne, | 


fi Or | 


of the War, &c%- 13 


mongſt Authors, was calld the Treaſure 


Jof the Army; and the Charge of it was 


committed by the Greek: Orators to Lucian, 
by the Poets to Ariſtophanes. The Latin Po- 
ets deſired the Grecians to furniſh em with 
it, and they gave em ſeveral Load, which 


were committed to :Horace's keeping. But 


(Cicero was proud, and valued himfetf as much 


i hel 
7 


3 lian. A 


as Demoſthenes ; ſo deſired none, being ſatis- 


feed with the Orders he had given @uinci- 


. £ * — 
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; The Contents of the Second Book — 
De Moderns chooſe their Generals. | A Diſ- 


pute between the French Epick Poets. Bre- 
beuf —_— 'em Intelligence in Lucan's Name. 
They elect Corneille for their Chief. Ron- 
fard's Complaint. The. Choice of other Lea- 
ders amongſt the different ſorts of French 
Poetry. Corneille makes em take an Oath, 


then communicates his thoughts to em. The 


Italian Poets pitch upon Taſſo, who is like- 
wiſe acknowledged by the Spaniards, where- 


- upon Arioſto retires diſcontented. Camoes 


the famous Portugueze Poet preſents himpelf, 
jr — 4 Speech: The. Election of Ax 
Chiefs. The French Orators chooſe Balzac 
for their General ; but Calprenede obliges 

. em 


14 


then the Aticients, for almoſt all of em ſpole 


A Poetical Account 
ben to nate him his Aſſociate. The Spani- 
ards elect Miguel de Cervantes, in who 


XII Hilſt, the Ancients were thus em- 
| ploy'd, the Moderns being: aſſembled | 
on the other ſummit of the Mount, conſulted | 
on their Part about the Methods for earrying | 
en ſo great a War; but with much fs Oder ; 


at a time, nor was any Perfon willing to b 
ield the Prefei er- 
yield the Preference to another, each enter- | 


taining the beſt Opinion of himſelf, In fine, | 


there was a great Divifion amongſt the French 
Epick Poets ; they pretended and not without | 


Noble of all others, and therefore from a- 
mongſt them ought to be choſen a Generaliſ- 

fimo for the Modern Poets of that Nation; 
but not a Perſon could be found capable of 
ſo great an Employ. In vain did Chapelain 
ſtretch his Lungs, in erying he was the 
French Homer That they might exatnine | 


+ A Poem his Pucelle, and would find it juſt accord- 
— we ing to the Rules of the Ancient. For he 


Maid 
Orleans. 


reign'd ſo great a coldneſs thro out his whole 


was anſwer d, the Ancients had not only 
pleasd the Ages they lived in, but all the 


2 
t 
1 
Reaſon, that Heroick Poetry was the moſt | l 
T 
0 
] 
| 
: 
] 
| 
following; whereas he had palbd his own, 


and juſtly drawn the Railery of his Contem- 


porary Criticks upon him. Beſides, there 


Poem, 


„poem, it was ſufficient to freeze the Spirits of 
all the Poets that ſhould march after him. 


not juſtly refuſe him the Command of the 
| Modern | Gy lince he had ſung, Sl b 


; — Le voingueur des vainguevrs de la le. 3 


ur Chopelsin faid, he ought nor to (diſpute 
the Preference with him, fince the Choice of 
Ya 388. for his Hero had render d him unwor- 
; £49k which had produced ſeveral as pro- 
barous King. Wherefore if he pleas d, he 


choſen their General by the way of Acknow- 


his Part, in Imitation of Homer, who had 
had choſen the F ounder of the Roman People; 


both Sexes. _ |: ; 


of the War, &c. tg 


Then Scudery advancing ſaid, they could 


Verſe 
of Sen- 


The Vigor of the Vidtrs of the Earth. a As 


y ; that he ought to have pitch'd upon one in 
per to be the Subjects of a Poem as that oy 
might go amongſt the Gothic Poets to be 
ledgment for having ling their Alaria. For 
celebrated Grecian Hero's, and of Virgil, who 
He had labour'd for the Honour of France, 
and whereas other Poets had ſeldom chanted 


above one Hero, he had recorded the exploits 
of a + Hero, and a Heroine to ſatiaße Þ The 


Seudery would have rephyed, but be was and * | 
interrupted the two Authors of Clouis and can | 
ot, Lewis, who were hkewiic diſputing * 


— 


»He made X 
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the Chief Command; they both ſpoke at 4 
time, and inſiſted upon the ſame Merits, that: 
hoy had ſung the true Heroes of France, x; 
each pretending that Title belong'd to the 


Perſon he had choſen; Mean while arrived 


St. Amand, who encreas d the noiſe, by ex- 


_ claiming; that he alone had a Title to the | 


an Hero- * * 
ick Poem Place. So great was the Diſturbance theſe 


oa Moſes: Three Poets made in Parnaſſus, that Jupiter 
 tnight have Thundred without being heard, 
when Brebeuf arriving interpoſed between the P 


Diſputants, telling em with aloud Voice, he 


had News of the greateſt Importance to com- 
municate to all the Modern Poets, but he was Im 


reſolv'd not to declare one Word before the 


whole Aſſembly were Silent, and would i 
grant him a favourable Audience. He found ie 
great difficulty in obtaining his deſire, but at ac 


length Curioſity put an end to the Debate, 
— the Clamour being appeas d, thus he i 
gan. | 0 5: 


Conſequence from Lucan. This great Poet | 


being full of Acknowledgement, for my ha- te 
ving made him ſpeak French ſo well, has gi- 


ven me an Account of all the Ancients Moti- 


ons. He has inform d me, they have alrea- 
dy choſen Homer, Virgil, Cicero, and Demo- 
leres for their Generals, whilſt we are Jg 


fling- 


Honour, having made choice of the greateſt of y. 
Heroes, to whom all other ought: to give 


I come to bring you Advice, of the utmoſt hy 


between the A neienty and Mocler ns. 


he our ſelves in a poſture to oppoſe their Ef- 
ed forts, He commanded me at the ſame in- 
X- ſtant; to tender you his Aſſiſtance, and ac- 
he quaint you, if you acknowledge him for. 
of your General by electing me to that Com- 
ve mand, he will give me free leave to em- 
le ploy: all his. Sentences, Politick Maxims, 
er Poctick Fictions, and all the forces of his 
Pbanſalia in general againſt the Ancients: 
Iror ſo much is he incensd, that they have 
I preferr d Virgil before him to the General- 


m- Whip! of the Latin Poets; that be aſſured 
725 me, if he could ſpeak French he would come 
he Ihimſelß in Perſon to lead you to the Field 
14 ggainſt the Ancient, on me therefore he has 
nd conferr d that Care: But to you Gentlemen; 


added he, it belongs, to determine, Whe⸗ 
cher you! will make Foes Advantage of this 
impotent A Advice- 


Mich Terror at the bare Naming of the An- 
Eients four mighty Chiefs. They all agreed; 
- Fewas highly neceſſary to begin to think of 
heir Affairs, but the Frenth Poets could by 
bo means Conſent to chooſe 2 Tranſlator in 
; the,” Perſoi of ;Brebewf for their Leader: 
hey declared ſucli an Action would dif- 
glace em amobgſt 1 Nations; 5 ati 
_ - ter 


All che Modern: were immediately nd | 


4 finging away our time upon Diſputes: That 
at the Greeks and Latins are ready to take the 
e, Field, and that tis high time we ſhould put 
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Eternal Blemiſh on their Honour; and that 
'twas abſolutely neceſſary the General of the 
French Poets, ſhonld have made an Orig. : 
nal Poem in that Language. : 
Thus Brebeuf finding himſelf excluded : 
from the employ he aim'd at, to make it 
appear he was always ready to Sacri fice his 
private Intereſt to the Publick Good, — : 
em he had an Expedient to propoſe. And 
when they had beckned to him to Fa — 43 
on: Gentlemen, ſaid he, I am ſenſible 2850 
well as you, that Epick Poems have always} 
obtain d the firſt Rank in the Kingdom off 
Poetry ; but ſince our Nation, has not yet 
deen ſo happy to produce an Herdick' Poet, 
to whom all the reſt will yield the Bays 
My Advice: is, that without making a pre. 
cedent for the future, or diminiſning the 
dignity of :Epick: Poetry,” till ſuch time ai} 
that Fortunate Poet ſhall be born; We mak 
choice of the Great Corneille for our Captain) 
General, who is acknowledged to be Prino 


of the Drabrarirkr umongft the Modern. 
and has always held a: An eee I 
with Liicas. E 155 "i 


7 * 


. bjiths gs great 
eſt Part, of the Aſſembly, Corneile was im 


mediately lifted ap upen 'a Shield; and do 


clared Generaliſpmo of all the French Poet! 


All but the Author of St. Leni, acknous 
| lodged him, bat * retired ide Luran, 


; ſolve ö 


between the Ancients and Modern. 
ſolv'd not to bear Arms during the War, 


19 


becauſe. of the Injury, he fancy d, they had 


done him ; which concurring with the like- 


8 neſs of their Stile, gain d him the Name of 


the French Lucan. 

This Election of Corneille having put the 
Aſſembly in ſome order, the good Old Rox- 
ſard, who dwelt at the Bottom of the Hill, 
approach d by gentle Steps; He found great 
difficulty in mounting to the Top, becauſe 
of the Ata he had conttacted by too much 


ſinging. He pretended, that in Reſpect to 
his Age, and the Character he had bore, whilſt 


alive, of Prince ofthe French Poets, his Coun- 
trymen ought to have choſen him for their 
General ; but he was not a little ſurpriz d, 

when hn found the Command already be- 


* i _ftow'd upon Corneille. Ha | my Maſters, ſaid 


he, in a hoarſe and trembling Voice, Whi- 
ther is the Honour of France fled? Prefer a 


Pott of the Theater tome ! Is it then forgot, 


that I am the Author of Franciude? Is it 


thus you reward my Labours? Is this the 
— I merit, for having as I 
ſay, French Poetry into the World 2 O 
Times! O Manners! What will all the Gre- 
cjun Poets ſay? What will the Divine Ho- 
wer ſay to fo unjuſt an Action? f 
Corneille being affronted at the Diſcourſe, 
und the Praiſe which Ronſarad had given 


Ne the Capital W of the Modern; 
: 3 — f 


A Pottical Account of the Mar 
Av d, in your Opinion then, I do not de- 
ſerve the Honour theſe Gentlemen have be- 
ſtow'd upon me? No moſt certainly ſaid 


Ronſard : Whereu pon a Corneille liſti ung 
u 7 his 2 


1111 "PM 
in Corneil - Ton 2 10 


Je's Cid. Tec 22 aura fa Recompence 8 
which he 2 


7 — — Inſolence, 
Germes Ram Dotard ſhall receive 15 Juſt reward, 


* 


berd Don a and withal * Bouſerd duch a Box on | the 


Diego. Far, as feld him to the Ground. 


4, 
: «28 
2 * 
ay after — | 
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ww 
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This Blow of Authority had a very apo a 


Effect; all the Dramatick Poet approvd the 
Reſolution Corneille had ſhewn u pon this 


Occaſi ion, none but the Epzcks filently mur- 


mur d at it, but their Party not being upper- 
moſt, they durſt ſay nothing. (Hapeſain 
contented himſelf with going to Roxſard, 
helping him up again, and conducting him 
to the Foot of the Mountain, where they 
both had dwelt together, and contracted a 
ſtrict Friendſhip, by Reaſon of their Sym- 
pathy of Humour, Genius, and Language. 
. Moliere was unanimouſly. choſen: General 
of all the Comick Poets, with great * 
from the whole Aſſembly. 
Ihe French Lyricks ro went about their 
NY and made 5 of Malberb. 7 
their 


% 
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| between the Antients-and Moderns. 
their Leader, tho they found ſeveral obſo- 
lete Expreſſions in his Works, but want of 
more worthy Competitors, made em over- 
look thoſe failings. e 


WY” I. 


could not find a Perſon, whom they thought 

worthy to be their General; and were there- 

fore obliged to confer that Title upon a 
Woman in the Perſon of the Counteſs of 
Sie, whom they acknowledged to have ſur- 
pass d 'em all in that Paſſionate and Fender 
Way. | J 
3 The Marquis of Racan was choſen Com- 
i mander of all the Poets, who made Ec- 
2 loves Idilles, or any other Kind of Coun- 
try Verſe. 3 1 oh 
3 Cabliere being lately arrived from the Land 

of the Living, was declared Chief of ſuch 
Jas dealt in Madrigals, in amorous and ten- 
der Sonnets. ve PE 2 
When each Body had choſen its Chief, 

the Captain General Corneille finding no Per- 
ſons either among(t his Brethren of the 
Dramma, or the Epicks fit to make general 
FOfficers of, declared Brebeuf his firſt Lieute- 
I nant, in Conſideration of his having been 
the firſt, who propoſed him to be choſen 
Commander in Chief, and he made Malherb 
his Second, which encreas d the ' Diſcon- 

tent of the Epicks; who thus found them - 


4 I ſel ves excluded from the great Emplayments, 
1 C3 and 


The Elegiac Poets tho very numerous, 


21 
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and reduced to ſerve at the Head of u their | 1 


ſeveral Poems in the Nature of Simple; Co- | 
lonels. Corneille having a. Reſpeft for a | 


delicate genius's of Voiture and Saraſin, choſe | 
them for his Aids Decamp: He commanded | 
Brebeuf to keep private Intelligence with La- 
can, by his means to have notice of the u- 
cients deſigns'; but to him only he gave Li- 
cenſe to hold Commerce with em. After 2 
this he aſſembled all the French Poetick Lea - 
ders, and thought it convenient to make 'em | 
take an Oath of Fidelity between his Hands, | 5 


which contain d the following Articles. 


their Party, 


E 
> 
= 


1 


I. That the ſhould not be guilty of any Ai. 
on, directly or 2 againſt the Intereſt 70 


* That they ſhould not make 1he Ancients | 


Reſtitution, for any of the Theft. they an 7 


made from em. 


III. That they ſhould never own they were 5 


indebted 11 1 2 any thing 
IV. tt ould bear ;m U 
Malice and Hare N ar eng a ple 


After they had 3 FR Oath, be cold em 1 
in Private, he had left ſeveral Authors a- | 
mongſt the Living, who had the ſame Senti- | 
ments with them; who had ſo great an A- 
verſion to Greek Authors, they would have 


no eee with m but upon the | 5 
f 8 eit 8 
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r I Credit. of their Latin Tranſlators; and that 
„ [7 ſome had extended their Hatred and Preju- 
je dice even to the Lain, holding no Com- 
e merce with 'em, but thro? the Mediation of 
their French Interpreters; and added theſe 
ſwor Enemies to the Arcients, would una- 
nimouſly declare againſt 'em. 
3 Yet Alas! Purſued he with a melancholy 
er Sigh (which his Zeal for the Common 
a. Cauſe, and vaſt Experience in Poetick Af- 
m fairs occaſion d) I have great Reaſon to ap- 
1s, prehend, a conſiderable Defection amongſt 
the Living Moderns, for I know they hold 
ſo particular a Commerce, are ſo ſtrictly 
j. bound by Friendſhip, and have fo great a 
of © Conformity of Genius with the Grecian Po- 
* F ets, that without all Doubt they will join 
s em; and this gives me as much Affliction 
4 as the United Forces of the Greeks and La- 
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| their Colledges, for they will find it a difi- | 
cult Matter to underſtand em; not but they w 
make ve of the ſame Terms with the An fu 
ente, but they pronounce em with a very dif. 
ferent Tone, and often Marſhal em Wrong 
without being ſenſible of it. For to know | 
all the Beauties and Delicacy of a Language, 1 
a Man ought to he born in the Country, o- | 
'therwiſe he will always appear a Forreigner, F 
let him Study never ſo ar to make him: | 
Felf perfe&t. An ill choice of an Epithet in- 
ſtead of one more proper, or placing an : 
Adjective before a Subſtantive, where Cu- 
ſtom requires it ſhould go defore, is ſuffici- | 1 
ent to make a Man paſs for a Barbarian, 1 in 
A Language which he thought himſelf a per. 3 
' fect Maſter of. This, continued he; puts 
me in mind of a Stranger, who fancied he | : 
"Fpoke French perfectly well, told me, he was 
Jak comę over Neuf Pont, inſtead of Pont 5 
er, and afterwards in the ſequel of his 
Diſcourſe, he gave me to underſtand he had 
been drinking, Vin Neuß and that be bad 
made him abit Nouvean, © : 
'"Aﬀer hid Manner, (added Cornell as 2 I 
gil not long 160 aſſured me, when I was diſ- | 
Fool wit h bim ;) do our Modern Poets 
Wesel tin” Verſes, 1 expreſs themſelves 
n whoſe blunders he affu- | 
25 me frequehty' g gave the 11 Diver- | 
175 5 Ard ds 140 | 1 


of * 118 8 i | 
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between the Ancients and Moderns. 
I would deſire to know of the Pedants, 
who write nothing but Greek and Latin, pur- 
{ued he, whether the Ancients, they ſo much 
elteem, ever writ in any other Language but 


their own? Why therefore do they not imi- 


tate em in that particular, as well as in their 


„ manner of ſpeaking? And why, inſtead of 


ſpending their Lives, in repeating the Words 


r, the Ancients made uſe of, do not they em- 


ploy their Time to enrich their Mother 


1- 'F Tongoes, with the bright Idea, they find in 


their Works? If the Latins writ not in 


3 Greek, it was not becauſe they did not under- 
i- | ſtand that Language to a greater Perfection, 


: then our moſt expert Pedazts at preſent do the 
Lair. For there were very few Perſons of 


its Quality in Ancient Rome, who went not du- 


and others had Tutors to inſtruct em in that 


ſcurity of their Thoughts, which they be- 
lieve their Intereſt to keep conceal d. 
Whilſt Corneille was making theſe Judici- 


2 ous Reflections, the Modern Traliar Poets, 
who were poſted on the Right of the French 
upon the ſame ſide of the Hill, were em- 
ploy'd about the Election of their Chiefs. 


After a ſhort Conteſt amongſt em in favour 


t Ta, Ariofto and Marini, the firſt was 


choſen 


25 


ring their Youth to learn Greek at Athens, 


Language. But I ſuppoſe the Reaſon, why 
is theſe Moderus write only in Greek and La- 
din, is, that they may the better hide the Ob- 
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choſen Geral by Majority of Votes, and | 
being approved by the Spaziards, who had no 
Epick Poets to oppoſe him, they reſolved to | 
unite themſelves to this Body of Halians, on 


Condition he would grant each the Degree 


. 
— 


he ſhould deſerve in his Army: 


. 1 > 


The Election of Tafſo diſguſted his two | 
Competitors, and Ariaſto immediately moun- 
ting his Hippogriphe, vaniſhd away, not 
could any one conceive his Deſign. ., | 
g Mean while a Ragged, one Ey'd Poet : 
with a ſcurvey Mein, who ſpoke broken 
Spaniſb preſented himſelf, and with an Audz- | 
cious Air ſaid, he deſerv'd to be choſen | 
General better then Taſſo The Italians, who f 
had no Acquaintance with him, ask d the 
Spaniards if they knew who he was, and 

1 — were inform d he was F Camoes the famous 
opta Portugueſe, who had made an Heroic 
a Lider. Poem, intitled Les Luziades, upon the Voy-| 
44. 1573: ages and Conqueſt of ſeveral Captains of 


the Firſt who doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, to carry his Conqueſts into the Ea 
Indies; and that he had always been in 


—— — —ͤ — — 
* * 


13 * Homer or irgil. Whereupon the 


ter acquainted with him, and aſſured him, 
When they ſhould underſtand, him, they 
would willingly render him the Juſtice due 


his Nation; but chiefly. on Vaſco de Gama 


aliens begg'd his Pardon, for not being bei- 4; 


between the Ancients and Moderns. 


Ito his Merit ; however in the mean while, 
Ithey deſired he would ſerve the Moderns at 
the Head of his Poem; and their General 
ITaſſ having the Power to diſpole of all in- 
© FI ferior,, Commands, he ſhould beſtow one 
upon him which he deſerv'd. 
ol ſerve under any Man? Reply d Camoes, 
no Gentlemen, you are miſtaken, if you fan- 
ey any ſuch thing. I deſign to command a 
ſeparate Army, and alone defeat Homer, 
3 Virgil, and all the Ancient? Nor do de- 
mand any other favour, but that I may have 
the Liberty to engage em firſt; that I may 
3 reap the ſole Glory of this War. : 

The whole Aſſembly, having applauded 
ne his Zeal, conferr d the Command of the 
Dramatic Poets upon Don Lopez de Vega, as 
well for the Beauty of his Thoughts, and 
the Richneſs of his Genius, as the irrecon- 
"I cileable hatred he bore the Ancients and all 
their Rules, for in all his Pieces he made a 

| : Jeſt of tbhoſe Maxims preſcrib d by Ariſtotle 
and Horace; for inſtead of obſerving the 
FF Rule of Four and Twenty Hours, with the 
Unities of Place and Action, he frequently 
repreſented in a ſingle Play, what paſs'd in 
Doll e Countreys during the ſpace of an in- 
%%% 5103 dr 270 TO 
"As the Spaniards for want of Fpick Poets 
2c) BY had not Ro. the Command of Generaliſ- 
"x fo with 74%; fo neither did the Htaliers 
ol 4 *'\ 4 ; ) BOWEN Eo y CON=® 
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conteſt the Title of | D#ramatick Chief with 


Lopez de Vega, for the like Reaſons, having 


great Scarcity of Poets in that kind amongſt 
dem. Guarini was the only Perſon who 
could pretend to the Honour, but conſider- 


ing he had only writ one ſingle Piece which 
| the World was acquainted: with, he thought 


it Diſcretion to decline the Matter; and 
Jaſſo to Reward his Modeſty, ſaid he would 
make him one of his Lieutenants, and give 


him the Command of his Amintas to join n 


im his own Paſtor Fido. 


The Comedians and Satyriſts, as well I- | _ 


* as Spaniards met in a ſingle Body, and | 
by one Conſent made Choice of Taſſoni Au- 
thor of the Poem call'd La Secchia Rapita 
for their Leader. 

They who compoſed unto Verſes ele- 


aca Petrarch- for theirs, ſo much renown'd 


for his tender and paſſionate Thoughts up 
on the lovely Laras. 

Theſe Elections being over, Corneille and 
Taſp made'their Compliments to each other, 
and ſwore; an Union againſt the Ancients, 
as Homer and Virgil had done againſt the 
Modernt. But Lopez de Vega, with great 
uneaſi neſs-beheld — fy far: exalted" a- 
bove him, his Spaniſh temper could. difficult- 
Jy. brook. the. French Mans Glory, and to 
diminiſh it he declared, that Corneille was in- 
rich d by his Sports; and had ſtolen the E. 
829 CE 


» AS 


between the Ancients and Moderns. 
ceſt Thoughts out of his Works; But Ta 
leſired bim to forget thoſe Thefts in favour. 
to the Common Cauſe, + + 

Mean while, the Modern Orators being 
\ſſembled for the Choice of their Leaders, 


1 ere ſtrangely divided. The French Advo=s 


ates; being uſed to bawl at the Bar, ex- 


claim d with all their Force, that Cicero was 
put an Advocate as well as they, that they 
ought to follow the Example of the Latintę 
in choofing a General of their Profeſſion x 
in Preference to all other kinds of Oratory ; 
And: Gawhier back d by many noifie Lawyers 
| pretended to the Honour, T but the wiler 
ſort conſidering the Diſproportion between 


him and Cicero, made a ſeſt of his Vanity. 
The. Defender of Fear Mzlliard's Cauſe, 
old em the Queſtion was already decided, 
it they need only read the Poem, which 


29 


as the Occaſion of that War, and they : 


\ ould-find, that to him alone belong d | the 
onour of maintaining the Mogerr Orators 
ntere(t againſt Demoſthenes and Cicero. But 
his pretence not being judged leſs; extraor- 
linary than that of Gaultier, all the French 
\dvocates unanimouſly. choſe Le:Mattre for 
heir Chief, but he knowing what difficulty 
& ſhould find in engaging; with Cicero and 
Demoſthenes, declared he ſhould; acknow- 
ledge himſelf their Scholar, ſo refuſed the 


Employ his Brethren would have given him; 


' Where- 


30 


the French Orators for want of 2 moe abl 


tick. Salt, Hot the-Politeneſe of Rönbe; Wen 
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Whereupon they offer d it to Patru, who 

likewiſe: declined the Employ. Thus the 

Advocates finding themſelves without af 
Chief, were obliged to ſearch one amon i 
Authors of other Profeſſions: They ſe 
Deputies indeed to offer Dx Vair Keeper l 4 
the Seals the General Command, notwith- 
ſtanding his ' obſolete: Language; but thiſ 
pa Magiſtrate, did not think himſelf 
n equal Match for ſuch powerful Ene. 
— 4 and the Lawyers knew no Body ell 
to addrefs themſel ves to. Soon after Baſu : 
appear'd with an Arrogant mein, and mad 
em an Harangue in u ſtarch'd premeditateſ 
Stile, wherein he offerd lis Serwce to thi 
French Orators, he aſſuted em, neither di 


Sr 88 
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te 


capable to ſtrike a Terror info him y for hi 
Part he had good Intelligence in thoſe Cour 
tries, was well acquainted with their Fr 
and their foible, not a anν Man more e 
pable to fiad Hut the Defects in the Ancien 
Armour, and obtain a Victory over v1 
which ſhould be memorable to all future 4 
ges. then himſelf. 10 Jen naa J 
Balſass Aſſurance son Merit, mad 


Perſon; grant him the Chief Command,” . 
ſome” were wiſe enough to conſider, the 
had put the Defence o the Common Caul 
into very indifleretit —.— That 555 

coul 


re craegrrgreg rr 
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| between the Ancients and Moderus. 3 
v8 Diſcoarſes reſembled whip d Cream, made 
a mighty fhew, but had very little Sub- 


8 Nance ; that his Prince and Ariſtippus which 
Readers of depraved Taſt ſet fo great a va- 


lue upon, would be cut to Pieces by a ſingle 
Oration of Dewoſthezes, and that a ſmall 
Number of Grero's: familiar Epiſtles, would 
ide able to Rout ali his bulky Volumes of 
er 4G eue een 16 320 s 
CLulprenede advanting with his Gaſconetir 
at che Head of many ors who had writ 
Faunances, proteſied he would never ſubmit 
to Baiſac, that he W¹-If only à Pedant, an 
upftart Beggar, inrich'd with the Phraſes 
ind Expreſſions of the Axcienti, which he 
' thi had-diſguiſed, and new trimmd up again 
to compoſe his Works. But for him, he 
defied Mankind to accuſe him of having 
ſtoln any thing from the Aucleutt, except 
the Na mes of ſeveral RowantickHeros; butlie 
had new moulded em, and made em ſo much 
larger then Nature, that he might juſtiy 
claim che Title of the greateſt Origmal and 
beſt Inventer amongſt the Roman Orators, 
wherefore they ought to have conferr'd the 
Chief Command on him: However Balſac 
being already choſen, they defired he would 
content himſelf to be his Collegue, and take 
Cire to ſuſtain him at the Head of all his 
Hero's, if he was too hardly preſs'd by the 


Ancients, 


our | The 
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The Italian Orators were not leſs confu- 
ſed about the Choice of their General; ha- 
ving abundance of Wit, and but little Judg- 
ment, the Fame of Cicero and Demaſt bene: 
made em tremble, nor was any Perſon a- 
mongſt em ſo hardy to undertake the Bur- I. 
then of the War. But the Spaniards, who 
join'd em, had more Courage; and deliverd 
'em out of this difficulty by chooſing of 
Miguel de Cervantes. © The Halians applau- 
ded the Choice, and as the  Spariſh Poets 
had conſented to obey Taſſo, ſo they ſub- 
mitted to receive Orders from Cervantes, 
hoping he who had ſo happily defeated 
Amadis, and the other Romances of Ancient 
Chivalry by his inimitable Dan uixotte 
ue la Manche, might be able to do the like 
by Cicero and Demoſt benen. 
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Balſac and Culprenede ſwore Union with | 
Miguel de Cervantes, and afterwards ſent to- 
aſſure Corneille and Taſſo of a good Corre 
ſpondence, who return d their Compliments ; 
| _ the ſame. Proteſtations of - Friend- . 
O wiz. Hr grooms 13m] Is a 
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The Contents of the Third Book. 


be Ancients four Generals March at the Head 


of their Troops towards Mount Helicon: 
The Order of their March. Homef and 
Virgil pYyſeſs themſelves of the Fountain 
Hippocrene. The Mules frighined by Fame 
take their Flight from Mount Helicon to 


that of Olympus. Virgil zonzts Pegaſus, 


aud follows e. The Moderns march to- 
wards Mount Helicon. The Order of their 
March. A Sedition amongst the Italian 
Orators appear d by the Choite of Trajano 

o:calini to be Miguel Cervantes“? Afociate. 


Ihe Arrival of the Moderns within View of 


the Ancients: The Diſpoſition of the Greek 


and Latin Poetic Armies. Corneille puts 

* his Army in Order of Battle over againſt the 

| Greeks; Taſſo . oppoſes his to the Latins. 

be Greek and Latin Orators united in one 
Body. The Modern follow their Example. 


TY 7 Ermitlion cheek'd Aurord had tio footi- 
er began to caſt a warm Reflection on 
the Summit of Parnaſſut, but the Ancichts 
more diligent than the Moclernt; defcendett 
in good Order at the Head of their Troops. 
Homer, Vireil; and - alt the other Pottick 
1 FJ 
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ſular Habit, and caus'd the Ax and Bundle of 


N amongſt hi Brother Orators. 


A Poetical Account of the War 
Chiefs having learnt by long Experience, that 
Mount Parnaſſus was a ſterile Place, reſolvd 
to abandon it and march towards Helicon 
there to render themſelves Maſters of th ; 
Fountain Hyppocreze , and Encamp along 
Permeſſts. They were ſenſible what Im. 
portance it was of, to deprive the Modern 
of the Uſe of theſe Waters, for theſe, ani 
the Attick Salt once intercepted, they would | 
quickly be reduced to the 1#ſt Extremities. Þ 

Demoſthenes and Cicero agreed with Virgil 
and Homer in this Point, therefore all th 5 
Four Illuſtrious Chiefs began to March at tu 
Head, of their ſeveral: Luster towards Mou 3 

The Armies were diſpoſed. in Four . : 
Columns, the Right was commanded bf 
Homer, who led the firſt Body compoſed o 
Grecian Poets, cloath'd.and arm'd after theif 
own Country Faſhion. Virgil march'd be. 
fore the Second, which conſiſted of Lain: 
Poets; -arm'd and cloath'd after the Rona 
manner. Demoſthenes: brou ght up the Gre: | 
an Orators, who form'd thi Third Columy 
and Pericles was on his Right. Cicero, wh 
Commanded the Fourth, wherein were tif 
Latin Orators, had this Day put on his Conf 
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Rods tobe carried before him, Helieving th | 
Magiſterial Pomp would gain him mor 


I 


between the Ancients and Moderngs. 
The four Armies crofs'd the Plain in good 
Order, which lay between the Hills of . FU 
naſſis and Helicon; and being artived at the 
foot of the Latter, "all the Generals went to 
refreſh themſelves by Drinking the Waters of 
the Fountain Hyppocrene : z after which Homer 
and Virgil left Parties to ſccure the Spring. 
The Moſes bapned at that Inſtant to be vp- 
on the Mount, examining the new Poen 
which had made fo great a Noiſe in Par Kev” wy 
and each deliver d her Sentiments according 
to the various Taſte ſhe had of the Beauties 
of the ſeveral Arts therein diſſerted on. When 
ane, who is naturally inclined to enlarge 
on What ſhe hears, came to Pit 'em. in ap- 
bechenſions, by telling /em,. they would 
| | thortly ſee the greateſt Battle that ever was 
TJ fought, that the Ancient Poets and Orators 
were artived at the foot of Mount Helicon 
with: Four puiſſant Armies; that they hac 
1 pPoſleſsd themſelves of the Fountain Hip- 
| pocrene, that the Moderna would follo * 
TJ cloſe after with all their Power, and endea- 
vour to force em thence: That Mount Par- 
naſſus, their Principal abode, was now going 
to be deſerted, and that their Empire was 
pon, the Point of Ruine. 8 
The Muſes little inured to the Dingets of 
War. appreherided the Diſorders it Would 
taule, might tender the Chiefs of © one Party 
bai to make e upon their bert ty: 


36 


they might with Safety give Apollo notice of 
the great and inteſtine Wars amongſt his Sub- 


A Poetical Account of the War i 


And remembring Pireneuss Deſign, they re- 
ſolv'd to retire to Mount Olympys, v hence 


fs Bw vt 6 MH my 


jects Wherefore uſing the ſame Wings that de- 
livered em from theViolence of the K. of Pho- 
cides, they mounted into the Air, and flew o- | 
verthe Greek and Latin Armies, who in van 
efſay*d to retain em in their Camps by En- 
treaties ; each fide apprehending they might | 
be corrupted by conſiderable Preſents from 
the Enemy. This Sufpicion made Homer 
deſire Virgil to aſcend to the Top of Helicer, | 
and obſerve their Flight; he excuſed the 
Trouble he gave him, by ſaying, he would | 
willingly have ſhared it with him, but that 
he was not capable of deſcrying Material | 
Objects. Virgil immediately gain'd the Sum- 
mit and there found Pegaſus ; who knowing 
him well, inſtead of the Curvets and Laſh- 
ings out he uſually makes, when the gene- 
rality of Poets endeavour to approach him, 
ſuferd himſelf to be Mounted by Yirgil 
with the ſame Eaſe Alexander managed Buce- |! 
Phalus. 11 
Virgil making the beſt Ad vantage of Pe- 
gaſus's aptneſs, ſpur'd him forward through | 
the Air, in purſuit of the Muſes beyond | 
Mount Parnaſſus ; where he had the Satiſ- 
faction to ſee, that inſtead of ſtaying with 
the Moderns, they had paſs'd over em, and | 
9 . FO | retired F 


between the Ancients and Moderns. 


retired to Mount Ohmpus. He obſerv'd, as 
he flew over Parnaſſus, what paſs'd there, 
and found, that Lucan, of all the Ancients, 


| was left alone on that ſide of the Hil] which 


they had quitted, whilſt the *Moderns (till 


2 remain'd on their Side of the Mountain. 
In fine, Virgil return'd with great Swift- 


neſs upon Pegaſus to the Camp ot the Auci- 


ente, where he gave em an Account of what 
be had ſeen: The whole Army having gi- 


ven Proofs of their Satisfaction to find tne 
Muſes had not ſided with their Enemies, dif- 


2 poſed themſelves in good Order to receive 


em. 8 
The Latins paid Virgil more Reſpect than 
before, ſeeing Pegaſus ſo obedient to his Or- 


ders, and fo uſefully employ'd for the Com- 
mon Intereſt. Virgil took care to lead him 
out to Water at the Fountain Hyppocrene, than 


gave him time to refreſh himſelf after his 
Journey. 

Mean while Fame perceiving the Muſes 
were gone, took her Flight likewiſe from 


Mount Helicon to Parnaſſus, to inform the 


Aodernt what paſs'd amongſt the Ancients 5 
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ſhe found them mightily Surpriz'd, that the 
Muſes had paſs'd over their Heads, without 
ſo much as baiting one Moment at Parnaſſus - 
Nor was their uneaſineſs a little encreas'd, by 
perceiving Virgil follow'd after them on the 
Back of Pegaſus; which made Lacan, who 

| D exceſſively 


ns 
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A Poctical Account of the War 
exceſlively envy'd his ys almoſt burſt 


with Malice. 


But Fame acquainted *em with the Reaſons 


ol the Muſes Departure to Olympus, and that 


the Greeks and Latins were Encamp'd at the 
foot of Mount Helicon, where they had 
poſi-ſ>'4 themſelves of the Fountain Eyppox 
crenc, and one fide of the River Permeſſis. 

Alas! cry'd Corneille with a deep Sigh, 1 
perceive theirDeſign, they intend to reduce us 
by Thirſt, having deprived us of theſe Poe. 
tics Waters: Bur we muſt obviate this Mif. 
chief, tis high Time to abandon this Barren 
Mountain, and march towards Helicon. We 
mutt poſſeſs our ſelves of the oppoſite Bank 
of Permeſſis, to divide at leaſt with the An- 
cients the Waters of that River. As for 
thoſe of Hyppocrene, which are the moſt de- 


I'cious and admirable of any that belong 
to our Art; I perceive plainly, we (hall have : 
many a ſharp Engagement with the Enemy, | 
before we fhall force em to deſert them, or 
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even oblige em to divide the Uſe of the |: 


Fountain with us. But my dear Fellow- | 
Soldiers, added he, ſpeaking to all the Poets, 
Let us Jooſe no further Time, let us «ſtifle Þ 
all Domeſtick Broils, and private Jealooſies, 
let us generouſly Sacrifice em for the publick : 
Gad. we miy aſſume em again hereafter at. 
our r leiſure; 5 Tall let us at n Rival 8 0. 4 
| TS Wi) 8 other 
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other in nothing but the Glory of ſignali- 
zing the Hatred we bear to Antiquity. 
Corneille's Diſcourſe being applauded by 
Ithe whole Aſſembly, He and Ia made all 
the Modern Poets deſcend into the Plain. 
by two Poetick Armies march'd upon the 
ſame Line, the French on the Right, the 
alan and Spaniſb on the Left: Thoſe of 


| the Orators came behind em; but they were 
not ſo obedient to their Chiefs as the For- 


mer. The mean Opinion ſeveral French 
uh had of Balſac, made em ſubmit to 
him with great Reluctance, and their un- 
| eafineſs ſeem'd to preſage ſome great Miſ- 
fortune to their Party during the War. Cal- 
prerede could not brook to ſee him take the 
eee, and his Natural Pride gave 
him a ſtrong deſire to Aſtront his Collegue. 
Nor were the Italians leſs jealous to ſe 
a Spaniard at their Head. A certain Critick 
amongſt em, who was known to be the fa- 
| mous Caſtelvetro, londly declared, durin "E 
the March, they were going to be diſhonour 
amongſt all Nations, and all Future Ages, 
ſince their Country was ſo deſtitute of an 
Orator Sublime and Eloquent enough to be 


knowledge a Mean and Foreign Author of 
Comical Romance; that the Latins would 
have very good Reaſon to uſe them like Bar- 
| barians, and no longer acknowledge the 

| N 4 | Jtalinns * 
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Italians for their Lawful Iſſue; whilſt not 


content to have corrupted the Language, 
they left em; they had not preſerved even 
any Turns of Roman Eloquence, and hai 
ſo depraved their Taſte by the Converſ: 
they held with the Barbarous Nations, after | 
the ſundry Inroads of thoſe People into 
Italy, they had not been able to produc 
any thing excellent in its kind of this Na- 
ture; that inſtead of being moved with the 
real Beauties of Rhetoric, which conſiſted 
in lively and natural Deſcriptions. of the 
Subjects treated of, they were amuſed with! 
foreign Hyperboles and Metaphors, raviſh'tÞ 


with Equivocations, Puns, Antitheſes, and] 


ſuch like School-boys Diverſions, unworthy 
of a Nation ſo famovs as theirs, and ſo fat] 
diſtant from the Majeſty of Greek and Lu} 
tun Eloquence, who had been ſo frightnedÞF 

ſhe had deſerted {taly, and retired to France, 
where ſhe began to find worthy Scholars, 
who profited by her Lectures, and hoped in] 
Time to chaſe the ſame Baibarous Terms? 


from thence, which formerly Reign'd there, 


and were ſtill ſo much admired in Ita, 
Spain, and the Nations of the North,. 
great Adorers of the Italian and Sparnih| 
Iwöuns . | . 
Ihis Seditious Diſcourſe rais'd ſo great 2 
Mutiny amongſt the Talian Orators, they] 
declared they would not obey Miguel de 

EEE Cervantes, 
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et Cervantes, and demanded an Election for a 
e Chief of their own Country. Upon this 
en Cervantes made a Halt, and being a Perſon of 
ad Judgment, found the only way to reſtore 
le good Order was, to demand himſelf an Ita- 
tet ian Collegye, ſince the French had given 
to Balſac one, Thus the Italian Criticks being 
ic ſuperior in Number, their Nation made 
Ja- Choice of Trajaro Boccalini, who had ac- 
the quired ſo great a Reputation amongſt them, 
ted and was then preſent at the Head of his Ragu- 
the 4gli di Parnaſſo, divided into two Centuries 
i] whereof he had form'd two Companies of 
bad Ordinance, attended by the Fifty Chapters, 
nd which he call'd the Agginnta a Raguaeli, and 
thy | his Pietra del Paragone Politico, which coſt 
fat him his Life, with ſome other Pieces. Him 


La. the Italians proclaim'd their Leader; and 
ned he placed himſelf at their Head on the Left 
nee, of Cervantes ; after which both Armies con- 
ars, tinued their March in the ſame Line, on 
in the Left of the French Orators. 

rms The Modern being now arrived within 


ere, fight of Mount Helicon, near the Banks of 
fa Permeſſis, which parted them and the Anci- 
th. ents 5 Corneille and Taſſo advanced to take a 
ni View of the Enemies Camp, which they 

found diſpoſed in very good Order. The 
at 2 Greek Poets were in two Lines along the 
they fide of Per meſſis. In the Middle of the firſt 


Jae 
1e, 


Line were placed the Hliadt and Odyſſes of 
95 . | Homer, 
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Homer, which compoſed two Phalanges af. 
ter the Macedonian manner, numerous Bo- 
dies drawn up in Quadrangle, and here the 
General himſelf had choſen his Poſt to Fight 
in the middle ot his Troops. On his Right 
in the ſame Line, he had placed the Troge- 


dies of Sophoctes Euripides, and other Greet 


Poets, who extended themſelves to the Brink 


of the Fountain Hyppocrene, at the foot of | 


Mount Helicon ; for he had given the Com- 


mand of the Right Wing to thoſe two Dram 
matich Poets. The Left was compoſed [| 
of Pindars Odes, the Fragments of Si- 
rides, Bachilides, Alcens, and ſome other WM 
Greek Lyricks ; which Wing he committed | 


to P;zdar's Care. 

In the firſt Line had Homer placed his 
Carriages loaden with Attick Salt, in the In- 
terval between his [/iads and Odyſſes, to ſerve 


inſtead of Artillery againſt the Modern. 
NMenauder and Ariſtophanes commanded 


the Second Line, in the midſt whereof had 
Homer diſpoſed their Works, The Frag- 
ments of Menander, attended by thoſe of 
the New Greek Comedians were poſted on 
the Right; the Eleven Plays of Ariſtopha- 
zes, followed by {ome Fragments of Ancient 
Comedies on the Left. 

Cali mac bus, Sapho, and Amnacreon com- 


manded the Ri ght Wing of this Second Line, 


which conliſted of their Fragments and 


other 
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other Tender Pieces, as well Amorous as 
Hymnes to Bacchus. 

The Left, under Theocritus, was compoſed 
olf his Works, with the Fragments of Bion 
# Moſchas, and other Bucolick Poets. 
The Army of the Latin Poets was in Ba- 
taulia on the Left of the Grecian, upon the 
ame Line. Virgil had poſted his Eneids 
in the midſt of This Front, and call'd them 
the firſt Legion; he deſi gned to Fight in 
ßperſon at the Head of theſe; and named the 
d It Thebaides of Statius the Second, which he 
o- 7 diſpoſed on the Left of his own Poem. 
et And Statizs was to ſecond Virgil at the 
> I Head of this Epick. 

The Caen of his Right Wing he gave 
is Hiace, which was compoſed of all that 
n- Poets Works, as well Lyricks as Satyrs, 
ve with thoſe of Perſius and Juvenal, who 
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vere obliged to ſerve under him: But Ho- 


d race had agreed with Virgil, that Lucilius 
id ſhould divide the Command of the Wing 
g-vwith him; and placed his Fragments at the 
of Head of Perſins and Juvenal Satyrs. 
on Ovid and Tibullys were choſen by Virgil 
a- | to Command the Left of the firſt Line: 
n which he formed of their Works, with 
thoſe of Propertius, who was declared their 
m- Lieutenant. 


e, WB Iirgil had placed thoſe Curriages of At-. 


nd 9 Salt, he receiy'd from the Greeks, Fo 
er _ 
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the Right of the Front near Horace, who 
commanded there: And on the Left he had Ne 
diſpoſed others Loaden with ſoft and pai. 
ſionate Thoughts, extracted from the beſt , 
Latin Poets, to be at the diſpoſal of Tibullu 
and Ovid, who might make uſe of them up- 
on Occaſion againſt the Enemy. E 

The Chief Command of the Second Line | 
he gave Terence, of whoſe Works conſiſted |S 
the firſt Legion of it, compoſed of fix Co- 
horts : But the ſecond Legion made of Plau- : 
tus's Works had twenty Cohorts in it, a | 
whoſe Head he ſerved in the Quality of Ie. 
rences's Lieutenant. | 4 

The Right Wing of this Line Virgil com- 
mitted to the Care of the Tragedian Seneca, 
who was mighty uneaſy to ſee Terence pre- 
ferr'd before him: He could not refrain g 
making his Complaints, and ſaying, The BE 
Buskin had always been prefer'd to the Sock. is 
Virgil told him, his Aſſertion was true, but 
there was not now an equality of Merit be- 
tween thoſe different kinds of Poetry; and 
that Terence being more excellent in the Co- 
mick way than Seneca in the Tragick, he had Þ 
juſtly been prefer d before him. ; 

Catullas at the Head of all his Poems, was 
entruſted with the Command of the Left 
Wing, and Marſbal was detach'd from the 
Main-body, as had already been reſolv'd 
with his Epigrams, and poſted at the Ex: 
| PF, 


SSN Q.2 
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ttemity of the Left Wing, to skirmiſh with 
che Italian Poets. 


Corneille and Taſſo finding the Enemies 
Army in ſo good Order, thought it conve- 


nient to imitate them. Corneille, who had 
9 Lic Chief Command amongſt the Moderns, 
reſolwd to put his Army in Batalia, over 
Woainſt that of the Greek Poets: The Main 
Body of the Firſt Line he compoſed of his 
Tragedies, where he choſe to Fight in Per- 
N bon at their Head between Cinna and the 
Horatij. 


He order'd Vaiture and Savafs 1 to place 


b 1 Wercir ſmall Poetick Works on either fide his 
Tragedies; theſehe calFd his Veteran Horſe, 
and Commanded their Leaders at their Head 


ito ſuſtain him, to be ready to receive and 
Pbey his Inſtructions. The Right Wing com- 
paled of Brebeuf s Tranſlation of Na 


was under his Conduct. 


The Left conſiſting of Malherl's Odes, 


and other Poetick Pieces, was to receive” 
Orders from him. 


This Choice furniſh 'd ſome Madden Male- 


contents with ſubject Matter for a Jeſt, who 
declared their Army being led only by Nor- 


en! wen Generals, it would be much more for * The 
te tbeir Advantage to go to Law with the ce e 


Norm: 
vd Greeks, than engage them on the Subjects of moſt Tax 
7x- Politeneſs and noble Invention. | giom Pen 
! iy Tg i | | France. 


4141 | Corneille 
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Corneille gave Moliere the Command of the 
Second Line, where the Comedies of that Fx: 
cellent Poet were ranged; 5 which he called 
his Veteran Troops. 
The Right Wing of this Line he gave the 
Counteſs of:S#ze, who took her Poſt at the 


Head of all her Elegier, joynd to the Madsi: 


galt of | Sabliere, with other Tender an 


Amorous Pieces under his Command. 


The Marquis of KRacar had the Manage 
ment of the Left, which was compoſed « 
his Paſtorals, with ſome other Pieces o 
aun trey Strains and Gallantr y. 

After this diſpoſnion was made, tlie Fread 
Epick Poets ſent an Addreſs to Cormreill: 
wherein they 'complain'd, That he hai 
not given em any Poſt or Command 2 
mongſt the Modern. Scudery, who was thei 
Deputy, told him plainly, He would con 


ſume the laſt drop of his Ink before he woult 


fuffer ſuch an Affront: That he plainly per 


> aha Reſerve upon ſeveral of his Pieces; and i 
be could but find an Interpreter, to mak 
dimſelf underſtood by the Arcients, |: 
Would Wy them very welcome Intelligence 


ceivd the Hatred Corneille had | ſhewn th: 
Epicks, in preferring. Brebewuf a Tranſlato! 
before them, was the Effect of that Refent 
ment he always bore him, for having Writ 
ten againft his Cid; but he would have hi 
take Notice, he had ſtill many Criticiſms i 
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This Diſcourſe, though diſreſpectful, no- 
thing moved the General. I would, anſwer d 


0 


| Corneille, imitate the Patience of Agamene- 


non; Who endured the Injuries of Achilles. 
This. Compariſon pleas d Scudery, who 


now began to be ſorry for what he had faid, 


grew milder, and reply'd, He deſired then 
Corneille would allow him the fame Poſt 
Achilles enjoyed under Agamennon. Have 


; | but Patience, ſaid Coreeille, and you ſhall 


be employed according to your ſevetal Ta- 
lents: For you who are Author of Aleric, 


| in reſpect to the fire of your Imagination, I 


make you Great Maſter of my Qrdinance ; 
and I would have you acquaint the other 


| Epic Poets, your Brethren, who fent you, 


chat I have appointed them, to guard the 


his Poem will keep it from meking, and 


| Carriages of my Army, loaden with Rhymes, 


Epithets, and the other Baggage always ne- 
ceſſary in Poetry, That each may know his 
Poſt, 1 deſign Des Mareſts attended by bis 
Poem on Clovis, ſhall take Care of ſeveral 
Waggons full of Poetick Viſions, like thoſe | 
in his * Comedy: That Saint mand with * He writ 


his Moyſe Saur, ſhall guard the Carriages «Comedy 
of Champaigne and Burgundy, which have — — 


always inſpired him with Verſes, inſtead of ries 
the Waters of Hyppaerere ; and that Chapelain 
with his Pucelle, ſhall Conduct ſeveral o- 
thers loaden with Jce: For the Coldneſs of 


this 
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this Baggage will ſerve to cool the Bottles of 
Wine under St. Amand's Charge. 

The whole Army approved this excellent 
2 and Scudery retired to acquaint his 
Brethren, that each might take the Poſt the 


General had appointed him. 


Mean while Tzſo was employ'd in put: 


ting his Army in Order, over againſt that of 


the Latins; the Main-body was form'd of 
his Poem Hieruſalema Liberata « His Right 
Wing he compoſed of all the Dramatick 
Works of Lopez de Vega, under the Com- 
mand of that Spariard whom he made his 
tr(t Lieutenant-General : And His Left con- 
ſiſted of his own Paſtoral Amintas, and 
Guarini's Paſter-fido, whom he entrufted 
with the Care of that Wing. 

- The Conduct of the Second Line he gave 
Marini at the Head of his Adonis, with as 
ample Authority as he himſelf had over the 
Firſt, to qualifie his Grief for 7afſo's being 
preferr'd before him to the Genefalſhip of 


the Italian Poets: The Right Wing of this 
Line was commanded by Taſſoni, attended 
buy his Comical Piece of La Secchia Rapita: 


and the Left by Petrarch with all his Sonnets 


and other Amorous Pieces. 


He loaded ſeveral Carriages with Fancics 
of various kinds, and with Magic Enchant- 


ments, of great Uſe amongſt 1taliar Poets, 
and other Moderns of ill Taſte, whof: 


Poems 
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Poems were as much infected by them 45 


the Romances of Knight Errantry : Theſe 
were reſerved for Ariofto to command at the 
Head of his *O#lando Furioſo, in caſe he 
ſhonld return to ſerve among the Mo- 
depns. . 

The Aare Orathrs | ke wik had detacly 0 
Balle and Cerbantes their Generals to 


Intelligence of the Enemy, who found! 10 


Grecky and Latins united in one Army, 
whoſe Main Body was form d of Demoſta 


bener and Cicers Orations: The former Was 
on the Right, àt the Head of his Philippic e, 


4 


which he called the firſt Phalanx ; he made 


| Choice of Plato and Nenophon for his Lien- 


tenatit-Generals, to'whom he gave the Com- 


manfleof the Right Wing, compoſed of his 
own Works; and thoſe of divers other Gre- 
ibs Orators. Cicero too had placed hitriſelf | 
before His Phil ppicks, on the Left of Des 

| moſthenes, and Lo them his firſt Legion, in 


Complalſance to the Greek Leader, whom he 


initated in this Piece againſt Anthony, of 
the fame Nature with that of Demoſthenes a- 


gainſt Philip of Matedoria; not but Cicero Had 


agreater Eſteem for his Oration againſt M; 
büt deſiguing to oblige the Greeks, he Only 


made that his ſecond Legibn. "Pliny the 
Younger he entruſted with the Charge - the 
Left Wing, which conſiſted of his Panegy⸗ 


No 3 * rick | 


| 


4 
* 
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rick upon Trajan, having choſen him his 
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Lieutenant General, in Preference to all the 
other Latin Orators. 


PR: 2 Pg _ 


| Demoſthenes and Cicero made no ſecond 
Line, but contented themſelves with two 


Reſerved Bodies, to whom the Ammunition 
of the Army was Committed. That of the 
Greeks was Conducted by Lucian attended 
by his Dialogues, that of the Latiz by Rui 
tiſian with his Declamatious and Oratoricd 


Inſtitutions. 


* 


Balſac and Cervantes having acquainted the N 
Moderns with this Diſpoſition, they thaught | 
it proper to follow their Example, by joyn-iþ 


ing all their Forces in one Army too; th: 
midſt whereof was compoſed of all Balſac\ 


Works, and Calprenedes's. Romances, on thi 
Left was poſted Don Ruixot de la Mancha 
Theſe three Bodies were upon the ſan Þþ 


Line with their ſeveral Authors at thei 
Heads. The Pleadings of the French Advo. 
cates Jones the Right, and the Defender oſ 
Jane Maillards Cauſe, for the Reaſons already 


mentioned, as likewiſe, for having been lu. 


u mental in B/ſac's Choice, was intruſte 


manded the Right, 


of. 


by him with the Care of this Wing: Andi 
Boccalin, attended by all his Works, com 


bawte# the Archer will Modirns. 
Balſac made Choice of La Serre to Com- 


mand his Bagga e, becauſe that Author al- 
ways was 4 Palfichzte admiter of tis Stile: 


His Carriages were loaden with quantities 
of hiph-flown Phraſes, ſtudied Periods, and 
ſententious Quotations; collected from his 
own Writings, and La Serre's Galimtias, 
containing fifty Volumes. 


el de Cervantes gave the like Office to 


Y Luevedo, whoſt Viſſons with ſome of, Mad 
Seaniardi, compoſed the Baggage of this 


1 ys | 
i 
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The Contents of the: Fourth Book. 


Arioſto deſcends from the Moon with the Spi. [7 
rit of Rolland. Homer males Euſtachius b | 
the Captain of his Guards, with whom he t 
Reviews his Illiads and Odyſſes. Euſta. . 
chius ſhems him the Places the Moderns de. 
- * ſign to attack. Camoes demands leave 4. IM. © 
lone to engage the Ancients. - He charge: Mi... 
Homer. The Sncceſs of the Combat; fie 
Luziades defeated by the Illiads: Camoes WE 


taken Priſoner by Homer, who uſes bim 40 


Achilles did the Body of Hector. Cor i 


neille ſends Saraſin to Homer, to demand 
Camoes s Liberty. Homer's An ſwer. Lucan 
perceiving 4 Body coming to join the Arm) 
om the Living, meets em, in order to be 

© Choſen their General, but 3 defeated by one 
of the two Chiefs of that Party, He ac- 


quaints Brebeuf with their Arrival at Par- 


naſſus. 


HE Armies on both Sides were drawn 


up in this Order, and ready to en- 

„ When a kind of flying Monſter de- 
ſcended from the Clouds. No Body could 
diſcern what it was: It had the Head, Fore 
Feet, the Wings and Feathers of a Griphon, 


— ener Re" 


is 
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its Tail and hinder Feet reſembled thoſe. of 
a Horſe, and it was mounted by a Man. But 
after it approached the Army of the Moderns 
the Italians knew 'twas Arioſto upon his 
yppegripho, who came without. doubt to 
: bring them Intelligence: The ſtrangeneſs of 
the Thing moved the Curioſity of all Par- 
I ties; and Arioſto had rio ſooner deſcended 
into the Army of the Italian Poets, but he 
thus addreſſed himſelf to them with a Viol 
Jin his Hand: Behold here, ſaid he, the 
{Spirit of my Hero, whom I have brought 
from the Moon, that I may make uſe of it 
for the Publick Cod. You are not igno- 
rant, added he, how great was the Valour 
Jof Rolland, and I deſign. to ſnuff up all 


nis Vigour contain d in this Bottle, that I 
„may be the fitter to command you, and I. 
1 Iperſwade my ſelf, after ſuch an offer, you 


Will not refuſe to obey me, and Cafhicer 
[1iſſo, who poſſeſſes the Place due to my 
Merit. This new Viſion of Arioſto made. 
the whole Army laugh. But T4ſſo told him 
pn aCommanding Tone, Drollery was not 
now the Buſineſs in hand, therefore he ſhould 


vn take Poſſeſſion with his Poem, of the Poſt. 
n- {allotted him, to guard the Baggage of the 
le- E = 9 1 of being treated like a Re- 
1d o with great Reluctance obey'd,, 


ind and his long Voyage had done him no 
E 3 The 
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The 4ngients who were poſed of the 
Fountain | Hhpporrene, and had the Advantage 
of the N Moderns, thought it not their Buſineſs 
to attack them by open Force, but to fi- 
ue and dif 1 0 heir * fe hi while, 
Elmer: to r vent urprize, becau & Nis great 
Age had 135 him Blind, findin ing he had 
Occaſion for a Leader, was no ſoonet Arrived 
at the Foot of Mount Helicon, but he defired 
e moſthenes would ſend him Enſt ach ius the 
erk el Author, who had made ſuc 
excellent e upon his Illiads and 00 
ſes. "Demoſthenes having found him in hi 
ear, among the rators, ſoon ſent him to 
Homer, who upon. is Arrival moſt kindly 
mbra ed him 'Ti I. you, my Dear Enfla I le 
ins, "aid 3% who have defended me with Wl ip 

6 much Worth and eneroſity againſt all WM pe 
my Enemies, to, you, therefore l commit the WM fo) 
Care of m y Perſon and. 0 Works, deſiring Ml wi 


you wouſd tain of my ta 
Gerte, ee Fw h, . wg Biſbop N pe! 
of The 6 a Pro 7951 almoſt incompxy 
tible with Arms, thought he might accept Wa 
the Employ in a Poetick War, where there MW ni 


vd be no Effafio of. Blood, without e 
ED ng his. ren. Wherefore 2 15 [Ct 


bn be bet br 1 * „ of 
0 undertoo in arm d M. 
tons 


at — 
— — Ae DC —— — — 


between the Ancients and Moderns. 
| himſolf at all Points, that he might be able 
to Repalfe the Homeromaſticks. 


view the Phalanges of his I!1;a4s and Odyſ- 
| fie, Beginning with the Former, I am ad- 
 viſed, faid he, the Moderrs deſign to Attack 
my lliads by the way of Achilless Buckler 
and deſtroy ſome part of that which I cauſed 
to be Engraven with ſo much Care, even 
| by the Hand of Vulcan. Tt will grieve me 
| ſenſibly, to have ſo beautiful a Work de- 
ficed ; therefore I conjure you, my Dear 
Enftachivs, take Care to defend it againſt 
the Efforts of theſe Barbarians. 

Sach was the Language he gave the Mo- 
| ders, out of Indignation, becauſe they de- 


Peices of Antiquity. But Euſtachius com- 
fortec him, by engaging all their Shot 


18 | would only ferve to Poliſh that Impene- 
table Shield; and that he might ſafely de- 


pend on him for its Preſervation. 
After this they Review'd the other Pþz- 
lux of the Odyſſe: : Behold; ſaid Homer, 
tiking him obſerve his Deſcription of AF 
ahb Garden, where the Modlerut mean ta 
Charge this Body, They deſign to overthrow! 
it with the Deſcription of the Gardens 
of the greateſt and moſt Magnificent” of 
Monarchs, under whom they have had the 
Advantage to live, without conſidering it; 
* E 4 would 
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Homer deſired he would, with him, Re- 44 c 


that C 7 i- 
ticiſe upon 
Homer. 


ſigned to deſtroy one of the moſt admired 


© 


would have been ridiculous to have given 


* Or Cor: 
fu, this 

King en: 

ter tain 4 

Uiyſies. 


ſuſtain me: For I deſign to admit no Part. 
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ſuch to ſo petty a Prince as the King of 
* Pheaceß. 

We know very 27 reply 0 Euſtachiu, 
how to make the neceſſary Diſtinctions be- 
tween the Greatneſs of the Maſter, and the 
Capacity of his Work- men; and to let them 
know, that a Landskip by the excellency of 
the Painter, may ſurpaſs the Deſcription: of 
the moſt Magnificent Palaces done by a el 
skilful Hand, 

So ſoon as the Army of the "ISP was 
Ranged in Batalia, over againſt that of the 
Ancients, Camoes attended by ſome Portu- 
gueſe Poets, preſented himſelf before bone 
ile, at the Head of his Epick Luziades. 

am come, {aid he, to perform my Pen 
of defeating Homer, and all the Arcien 
Poets. Wherefore I defire I may Command 
the Van of. the Army, and alone attack the 
Enemy, without any Perſons medling to 


ners in the Glory of this Exploit. 

Corneille readily granted his Demands, tho 
he was aſſured before-hand of the ill Succeb 
which muſt neceſſarily attend ſorafh an En- 


terprize. Thus Camoes beginning his March | 


at the Head of his Heroick Poem, of hij 


Sylves,, SEE: of her Pieces of the like Faſhion, 
forded Perzzeſſzs where the ers were ſhah 
Bene a fel upon * oy Roi S366 7 

Ii Hemp 


Homer was ſtrangely ſurprized at the Raſh- 
neſs of this Poet, who charged him ſo vigo- 
roully. The 11iads receiv'd the firſt On-ſer 
without the leaſt Diſorder : But Achilles, 


| ſhould dare to oppoſe his Roving Portugeſe 
Merchants to them, ſet upon them with ſuch 


order: However the Verſes of this Poem 


MW wanting not Courage, rallied, and return'd 
again to the Charge. But there hapned an 
x WW unfortunate Diviſion among them upon this 
he Score; it ſeems the Portugueſe had impru- 
„ dently mixed falſe Deities, Angels, and De- 
c- Vvils all- together in his Works; the Fabulous 
Cods ſoon left the Poem; for Mars and 
if Venus remembring Diomede had Wounded Di- 
- 8 cties at the Siege of Troy, by that doleful To- 
nd ken were apprehenſive of the like Treat- 
he ment from theſe God-wourding Heroes; 
to therefore retreated out of Danger, attended 
t- by all the other Gods that were cited by the 


8 Liziades. T 


h This Flight, together with the ill Go- 
es verament of the Poem, occaſioned its total 
n. Defeat, notwithſtanding the brave Reſiſt- 


chance it made, being ſuſtain d by ſprightli- 
his neſs: of Fancy, force of Thoughts, and 
on, abundance of Poetick Fictions, 


ah After this Defeat Camoes fled before Homer, 


and Thrice made the Tour of the Grecian 
WMaialn Camp: 
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| diax, and -Diomedes provoked, that Camoes 


Fury, they ſoon put the Luziades in Diſ- 


a aa Womans” IO; „ 
” 
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Camp as HeFor had Thrice fled round about 
the Walls of Troy before Achilles. But Homer 
who was always Conducted by Euſdachius, hy 

ving. met and overthrown Camoes, bound 
him by the Legs to the hinder part of his 
22 and drag d him in Triumph round 
to uſe the Unfortunate 
| | e every Dar as Achilles had done the 
Body of Heber ʒ — to render the Refen- 
dhe between his and He&#ors Adventure 
compleat, the Fabulous Gods cited by Ce 
mor im his Poem, ſuſtained: his Body in 
the Air whilſt dragg d by Homer, as they 
had: formerly done He#orr: upon the like 
Occaſion; to the intent it might neither be 
Braiſed.arar Sullied by the Motion. 
behield the Defeat and Taking of 
— ,. without: moving to his: Aſſiſtance; 
and iv Commanded the whote Army to con- 
— their: — 1 — was not for 
general Battle. t perceivin 
how — dragged the Body of this! — 
tunate Bard his Allie, he diſpatch'd Saraſin, 
who underſtoad! Greek', to their” Army, to 
demand his Freedom from Homer: Saraſin 
having paſsd the River, made a Signal 
whereby: 
poſals to make ʒ whereforeEuſtachius was ſent 
to Receive and Conduct him to an Audience 
from: Homer: 


Uluſtrious 5 


— 


they underſtood he had ſome Pro- 


ob 


ur 
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Plyſtrious Meleſa genes, ſaid Saraſon, ſinee 

ogy was, never baniſh'd by Generous 
e Great Carnaille, my General, hopes 
— — not refuſe the Demands he makes 
you, by me his Deputy, That you would 
have pity on the unfortunate Portugueſe Poet, 


| — ke for his Raſhnefs in venturing 
alone to Attack you, from the Defeat; and 
you will gain mare Glory by ſetting him 
bay than treating him after ſuch a Man- 


1 your General, replyed Homer, would 
obtain the Priſoners Freedom, let him not 
| diſdain to follow. Priew's Example upon the 
| 65 Occaſion ;, who me H —_ into the 
| Grecign. Camp, to demand his He&ors Body 
| from Achilles If Conpeille knew not this. be» 
| fore, he may read my Hiace and be better 
I inform'd, and you who underſtand Greek 
| way be his Interpreter. 

Altes this rough Anſwer Homer command 
| ed Euſhaching- to Conduct Sane/in with a Guard 
tothe Banks of Penweſſes,, and there attend 
as be ſhonld ha ve paſ'd the River, that he 
* — 1 * an _— of remark- 


—_ was not a little 


vneaſy to fg himſelf of all the Antients, 


| left done upom the Summit ok Purvaſis, de- 
| 10 in the Plain TW] tying: Camps that 
came 
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conſidering he has already receiv d ſufficient 
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came from the Living; whereupon he re. 
folved to Deſcend from the Mount, attend- 
ed by his Pharſalia, to make himſelf known 
to theſe two Bodies, deſigning to join them 
with his Poem, and make them ſubſervient 
to his Deſigns during the War: For . 
en Natural Vanity of his * Nation, had 
vie d born fwaded him theſe two Bodies, which March 
atCordova. towards Parnaſſus, would gladly acknoy- 
kdge him for their General. 
big with this Opinion, he left the higher 
Ground, and Marched at the Head of his 
Ten Books of Pharſalia, to meet theſe 
Troops, who likewiſe advanced toward 
him, When they arrived within Bow-ſhot, 
Lacan perceived' they were-Commanded by 
two of the greateſt Poets amongſt the Li- 
ving : Both were armed half reek halt 
Latin, though French by Nation, One 
was followed. by about Twenty Thouſand 
Verſes, divided into Twenty Dramatick Po- 
ems, Ten whereof were 7; ragedies, Ten ( 
$Mofew nedies. + The other March'd at the Head of 
bole. his Poeticſ Art in four Cantos,follow'd by an 


Heroick Poem, a Comick one in ten Cantoes; 


nine Satyrs, nine Epiſtles, and a Diſcourſe 


upon Verſe : All theſe' Troops were well 


Cloath d, Arm d, and Fire in excellent 
Deere. 

= 2 eppioiching: one of theſe Chick 

wich a ſierce — thus addreſt d 


him; 


between the Ancients and Moderns. 


him; Is it thou then raſh Mortal; who 
walt ſo hardy to rally the greateſt Poet 
of thy Nation, for having preferrd me to 
Virgil, and taken ſuch Pains to inrich his 
Works with my ſprightly Thoughts? 
And is it Thou then, replied the Modern 
poet, with equal fiercenels, who walt fo 
hardy to pretend the Bombaſt of thy Verſes, 
was comparable to the ſolid Grandure of 
Virgibs, who didſt hope to blind Poſterity 
with the falſe. ſparklings. of a few Sententi- 
ous Lines, and Maxims, frequently miſtaken 


ſe Wand ill: placed: ?. And is it thou, added he, 

% who was ſo Laviſh i in thy exceſſive Praiſe of 
t, Nero, the abominable Nero? Was it thou 
! who was not content to have aver'd the 


[Blood ſpilt in Pharſalia, and all the Roman 
Civil, Wars, that all the Cruelties, all the 
ICrimes committed during thoſe Licentious 
: Days; were over-pay d, becauſe they had 
o- given Rome the moſt. wicked and extrava- 
„ant of Men for an Emperor; has ranged him 


of {Wamongſk the Gods; telling him with ſottiſn 


in and unheard of Ay, he need only 
5; N chooſę what God he would be; for none 


63 


ſe Hof the Celeſtial Choire would refuſe to make 


Room for him. 

nt , At that Lacan thinking to frig hten he 
* Uloder; ] Poet, made-all the 3 African 
fs erpents he has deſcribed in his Pharaſalia, 
d jadvance : But the Modern, like another Her- 
11 | cules, 
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| 

| 
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A Poetical Aecount of the War 
cules, in a Moment, defeated all Lucas in 
ginary Monfters, by comparing them t 


Speckres, which ſometimes dppear to Mey 


whoſe Veins are diſtarb'd by à Feaver, n. 
ther than the Product of a ſotind Poets Imma. 
gination: Wheteupon Lacan caus d his Ma. 
e EriSho to move forward with all his 
Jerbs drenched in the Moiſture of th 
Moon, whom he obliged to deſcend for 
that purpoſe, attended with all his tedious 
Invocations,and the long Deſcription he had 
made of the Prodigies attributed to this 


Conjurer. This Deſcription made the Ms 


dern Lawn, he quickly Ronteld it with al 
its Equippage; but being weary of defeat 
ing the Poem by Retafl, he attack d cht 
whole Ordinanee of Pharſalia together, ani 
made Lacan perceive by ſevefalStrokesdtawn 
from the third Canto of his Ari Portich 
that he had broke the Principal Rules of 
Epick Poetry ; and thatifiſtead- of an Heroid 
Poem, he had only made à Seurvy Fiſtorf 
ſtuff d with abſurd Fables; and ill Invented 


Fidtions. Lacan in vain endeavotired t6 


defend himſelf by the Eoſtineſs of his 
Thoughts, his Politick Maxims, ant tht 
Pompous ſound of his Verſe: For lie wa 
obliged to retire before the Mſoderu, who 
drove him even to the fo of Mount Pur 


muffur 


Thi 
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between the Ancients and Moderns. 6 3 
This Defeat ſo confounded Lucan, he 


+ 1 
o ſought ſhelter in the Cliffes of the Moun- ” 
n tain, whence he diſpatch'd an Eagle, he : B 
1. had prepared for ſuch uſes, with Letters = 
x WW tyed to his Neck to Brebeuf; wherein he — 
a. acquainted his Tranſlator with the Arrival | 
z Wl of theſe two Modern Poets at Parnaſſus, and | 
e chat there was no Room to doubt but they | 
ot would join the Azcients. | | 
1 WW  Brebezf had no ſooner receiv'd this Ad- | 
ice, but he gave the General Corneille an Ac- 1 


count of it. I foreſaw long ago, anſwered | 
be, theſe two Modern: would declare for our | 
Enemies. One of them was ſo bold to - worfcur 1 
it. divide the Glory of the French Theater with | 
be me, and the f other has been ſo hardy to #Boileaw 4 
m Cenſure ſome of my Works: He has divided 
me into Three „ makes Three different 
4 Parts of me, and declares, he only Efteems 
abe Middle-aged Corneille. But ſince we have 
ic Notice of their March, we aught to prevent 
5 bei Junction; let us immediately give the 
te Acient, Battle, before they ſhall have re- 
hoe ſuch confiderable Reinforcements; 
kis let us eitber Conquer on Periſh, before the 
the Antival of theſe Two Leaders. 

+ This Reſolution was approved by all the 
ho | Modern Chiefs, each took. his Poſt at the Head 
of his Body, and put himſelf in Order to 
arch againſt the Enomy. © 


e The 


A Poetical Account of the War 


The Contents of the Fifth Book, 


The Battle of Helicon. Corneille 8 th 
Greek Tragick Poets, His firſt Pieces are 
defeated by Sophocles, his Latter diſorderd 


by Euripides; but his Middle Works. Re 


3 205 the — * and Poſſeſs themſelves of 
| bal the Fountain Hyppocrene. [The Defeat 
. of Brebeuf's Pharafalia by the Odyiles 


The Rout of Malherb by Nader A Con- 


ference between Moliere, Menander and 
Ariſtophanes. Ihe Combat bermeen ile 


- Marguiſs of Racan and Theocritus. An 


ther between Sapho and the 'Caunteſs if 
Suze. Tafſo defeated: by Virgil: Statins 


8 by Marini. The Combat: of. Lopez de Vega 


Ts E Car gain 5 Cor nelle findz 


and Seneca the Tragedian. Another 9 
Petrareh and Guarini, with Ovid and Ti 
bullus. Voiture and Saraſin ſuſtain th 
Italians, they Defeat Martial. *Taffon!' 
Declaration in favour of Horace. Molier- 
| Interview with Terence and Plautus. Their 
- . Diſcourſe, | The Defeat of Balſac h De. 
moſthenes. The French Advbcates a 


by Cicero. Plato #8 uſed” by :Boccalin, 


Si The Modern: Orators Baggage Taken and 


| Rifled by Lucian and Quintilian. Js 


O 


the Waters of Permeſſis were ſhallos 
neat 


betwetn the Ancients and Moderne. 

near this Source, paſſed them the firſt Place 

| were Fordable at, and was followed by 

= Pl the Moderns, ex except Three Freach Epick 

Poets, whom he had appointed to Guard 

the Baggage of the Army: For theſe he ore 

„ (red to ſtay with their Poems on the other 
fide the River for that purpoſe. F 1 

Ide Ancients did not think it convenient 

to difpute the Paſſage of Permeſſit with che 


in good Order to receive them, in caſe they 
ſhould be attacked. Homer fancied at firſt 


ſo ſoon as he had dale d the River, be 
1 Marched at the Head of all his Dramaticł 
eieces towards the Fountain Hyppoorene, 
which was guarded by the Greek Tragedians. 
E Cerntille charged them with great Vigour; 

ond A teturned his Efforts wich equal 


l Sophotles: and Euripides dividi 

nth Sp to the Right, the others 
the Left; at the fame Inſtant attack d both 
rates Wings, which confiſted of his 
pit and Laſt Works. | Sophooler follow'd by 


| 40 , Rojale, Medea, and the Meere { 
on Pies poſted bh — 


eat 1 cles : 


Mader us, deſigning only to put themſelves 


he Diſpute was long and obſtitiate ; 


his Seven Trzgedizr, broke the Foremoſt, andi 
diſorder d La Mebbre; Clitandre, La Venue, La 
Galene Du Palais, La e A « Pla 


65; 


Corneitle was coming to him, but he perceiv d 
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1! cles's Career. Mean while, Euripides, at the NF 
= - Head of Nine Traged7es, had put the other 
4 Wing in Diſorder, not without conſiderable i 
; 


Reſiſtance. The Cid and Horatis, ſuſtained I th 
by Four Heroins, Cinna's Emilia, Pompey Wl 
Cornelia, PolienFes's Paulint; and Rodogun,, Ml © 
in their Turn repelled the Greeks, broke 1 
chem, and maugre all Oppoſition; poſſeſed Mt ” 
-| themſelves of the Banks of one Moiety of Ml © 
Hyppocrene; where they ſo ſtrongly entrench. 5 
ed themſelves, the Ancients were not able 5 
to diſlodge them. The greateſt part of (o. 
neilles Works, which had been Beaten bad W 
by Euripides, by this Time had Rallied, and © 
bravely ſuſtain d the Attack of his Six fit Ml © 
Pieces: Oedipus, Sophonisba, Nicomedes, Sr © 


torius, Otho, and Surena, ſignaliz d their 8 
Courage upon this Occaſion, and poſted s 
themſelves behind thoſe who had alreadj x 
gain'd the Brink of the Fountain Theadn il © 
Don Sanche d' Aragpn, Pertarite, Attila, and 6 
ſome other of his lateſt Plays, met wing 
_ 411. Treatment during the Charge, yet 1e F 
turned again to the Combat. But the fi 
which had been Defeated by Sophocles, fe,. 
behind Mount Helicon, not were ; Corncillts ; 


«utmoſt Efforts ſufficient to bring them bai 
— again. \ 7. Nu. : 1 » ® = 


<TF xy 
or 


Ihe gaining half the Waters of Hy 
pocrene, hy the Valour of Corneille's Work 
- encQuraged/the Modern Party, and inſpim 
* d 5 . 4 


Brebe 


rals De feated, di 


between. the Ancients and. Moderns. 


Brebeuf with the Boldneſs to Attack the 
Odyſſes. with his Verſion of the: Pharſalia, 
which he beligv'd. a more feaſible Conqueſt 
than.that;of the lads. . But Homer having 
with,gfeat, Unconcern Defeated him. at the 
very, firſt Shock, ; uſed him as Ulyſes did 
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Penelape's. Lovers, who were grown Fat at 


er Peoples colt. 
Sendery had a great wel dcn to have 


attacked the Hiads at the ſame Inſtant with 


his Alaric, whilſt Brebenf Charged the Odyſes./ 
But dreading, Camoes's, Fate, by his Misfor- 
tune 5 grew Wiſe, and contented himſelf 
to diſcharge his Artillery, filled with Quan- 
tities of Catacreſis 8, Hyperboles, and other fu- 
tious Figures in the ſhape of Bombs and 
Carcaſſes, againſt Homer's two Phalanges. 
But Seudery being no good Marks-man, his 
Shot flew over the Greek Army, without 
doing an Execution. 

Next Malberb advanced at the Head of 
his Odes towards Pindar, and was fo hardy 
todefie him ta the Combat: But he was 
ſoon diſorderd by the Force, Vehemence, 
Loftineſs of Thought, and the Harmony of 
the Greek Poets Vets who drove him back 
to 2 Banks of Permeſſ 76. 

racille ſeeing his Two Lieutenatit-Gene- 
155 d Orders 5 cg 
15 Voiture and, Sar ler ate Cec 
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Moliere, wh comminded'rhis Line, ad: 
vanced wicht all His Plays pint Menanides 
and A7 EN. Bit th \ree- Hluſtti. 
ous Chie being met, inſtead of liting, 
bred, at the Het oP cer Wor >, gave 
eich other res; Ytocal Praiſes, and 1 


it was a great Misfortune to the Eiving, tha 
they could not return to the World, and 
artnife therir with the Repteſentation of this 
Poetic Way upon the Theater, fince they Had 
often ſhewn' them leſs diverting Pieces. 
Mean While, the Marquis of Ritan fol. 
towed by alf bis Paſtoralr, thoved towards 
Theveritys Whom 1 he chirged with Vigout: 
he Greek ul net oblige him to Retreat, 


the Glory of the Day fetained equal be 
tween thetn. 


"The Counteſs of S/, accompanied with 
Sabbere; che Sapho the Lesbian, Cali 
machus and 1 Wich the like Bravery, 
1 the Succeſs of the Combat was the 
TD, who had pate tlie River at the 
fame Time withi,Cormeile, p 5 ſented Himſelf 


in Order at the Head of Hi i rg Li 
bert before the Eneids, 75 gni 


them Battle 211550 fad Fig Vr 
run, A dut ug a er, 
immediately engaged 05 1 

Nu wunbers of tits edle Kions; 050 5060 
- them. with his . En. 


cha 
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1 n hut 8 5 quickly obliged 


* Dreams, and their 


85 Hfernſal emma Liber ata, 
ve them an many 
d, 99 1 Se 


ds WY rot able to maintain 2 — agai ane 
. age One of (that Lavin Toer. Thus 455 
being Deſerted by, l, his Followers, as o- 
. kay A, by: Virgal, 96 eee 
| brew by ee, Hut Virgib, was more ge- 
rake than his 212 aefuſegl 30 grant 
FT a r, though he demanded it of 
= 7 
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was not encumber d with the Bagga ge of Fh- 


A Poetical Account of the War i 
towards the Enzmies ET" Lint, and Ch. I fen 
lenged Stati, who came 70 facet: Him i; 4 
the Head of his Thebaide#"and' Arhilleid Ml © 
The Combat was fharp, büf the Italian, who 


chantments, and was faſtatned" by a 'yalt 
Fertility of Genius upon all Subjects, x 
length forced Statius to Retreat; alder Hayiny 


routed ſeveral worthle® Thbughts in the. 4, 
Two Poems, like'thole of 25 Hieriſclens Wil w. 
which had met OE. from © ih hin 
Han 838 © 11010 MEN 07 b JO 1 
Marini is Sticcefs encohra raged As; en ; — 

| Second Army; ;  whicrefore” ec 050 che 
Marching forward with afl s Plays, 1910 Fu 
the 7. et Seneca to th Combat. Thi pat 
Latin Poet, Who was bor in Spelm, as wel e 
as Lopes de Pe, told biw, de was" Fod n 
hardy: Upon Which, Ander wakitig auh en 
Reply, Lopes fell upon hi im with s Ter as 
ty Volumes, each contditving Twelve Piece ven 
Senecas Ten Tragedies' were quickly difor mu 
der'd by Loben s Topetior due 50 Hon. the 
| ever, vari not Courage, an 8.40 Th 
over Poinant' with Sentences 4 900 ; 
Thoughts,” they flung themſelves Wich Kreer 
Fury pol e erz having Toke thei gig 
Diſpoſition, put them ipto den ' Tho pal 
the Troops * both Pätties beitig 12 e we 
together, Foüght without: the led Orden the 


and their" * 1 WhO hid mom, 
CLIENT % 2 THE : Fang x 


between the Ancients and Moderns. 
Fancy" than Judgment, increaſed the Confu- 
for” In fine; all their Pieces were wound- 
ed, and almoſt intirely Defeated, yet no 
Body could diſcern, whether had the Ad- 
vantage: And in this manner the Action 


continued till Night ” arted them. But both. 
r 


theſe Leaders being 28 docos, each attri- 
buted che Victory to himſelff. 
Meat while Petrarch advanced Pg 
Amintas and Paſtor-fdo, to ſuſtain the Right 
Wing, commanded by Giarini, and poſted 
himſelf over againſt Ovid and Tibullys, who 
Corded” Catullus to Advance - between *em. 
Thus March'd theſe Three Latin Poets in 
che fame Front againſt the Italian, and made 
ſeveral Diſcharges: of the moſt Tender and 
Paſſionate Sentiments, wherewith they were 
well provided: Which Petrarch, by the Aſ⸗ 


aaace of Aintas and Paſtor flo, ſo well 
turned, that the 'Softneſs of each Party 


was equal; ; and neither obtaining an Ad- 
vantage oer the other, they parted with a 
mutual Eſteem for the Beauties of each o- 
thers Works, and the Peay of their 
Thoughts. 
Tuſſ's Defeat had fo ri ghtned nim, be be: 
Wlieved his Party intirely loſt and had imme- 
diately ſent to Corneille to pray Aſſiſtance a- 


einde che Lari. Voiture and Sarafn, who 


were preſent when the Meſſage came, offer d 
1 their Service to relieve” thoſe: Tralian Poets 
ce F + they 
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they had an Eſteem for; wherefore Corne- 
ile detached them at the Head of their Works, N 
They Arrived at the Italian Army after theEn. 
gagement of Petrarch and Guarini:with Ovid, 
ſal in the Left Wing skirmiſhing with Ait. 
ſto, and ſame other Jtalians, with Clinches 
and Concetti, which they diſcharged on beth 
Sides without any Effect. They deſired 4ri 
eſto would pleaſe to let them Advance Neat» 
er the Enemy, and Voiture followed by his 
Stauza's, Ballads, and à few Madrigals: 
Saraſin, by his Poem of the Defeat 0. 
Bouixeriuiex, fell with ſuch Fury vpon Mar 
ſhal's, Epigrams, that they cut almoſt all thok 
Points to pieces, wherewith the Pact ſeem! 
inviromd like a Porcupin. But the greateſ 
patt af them were ſo feeble, they made bu Po 
ſmall. Reſiſtance againſt theſe Twe Freud gro 
Pets, who bad already made themſelve 
Pesamous by the Defeat of Du Lot and New 
Germain. Some of Marſbal's Epigrams in- 
deed fought bravely, but the greateſt pat 
being form d only of (C linghes and Equſvocai 
ons, were not able to prevent his being De. 
feated, even in the Preſence of the Latin, 
Part whereof had before always held him In WM --::; 
vincible. It myſt be confeſs ꝗ the Gre 
Allies were not of the ſame Opinion, fa 
they always much diſtruſted the Authors of g 
ſuclhi little Thoughts, which wn — 
82115 e A 


between the Ancients and Modern. 73 
Sound or Donble- meaning of words, with 
whom Firgi! and Horace agreed, However 
Baba had acquired great ' Reputation a- 
Imongſt; all the Poets after Avgyſiunb Time, 
and ho Jefs delicate Genius s then //2iture.and 
daran would have been able to have der 
noed the Character he had uſprp'd amongſt 
the Medermt, 4. £2] [ig tt 8 £190). 51 02 
Herace finding no Competitor; mt 
Maſter of the Field; Without aver entering. 
Combat. Taſaviiindeed adrauced towards 


* 


% I 


; eee; him Homage 
of Ws his Maſter, and to acknowledge, that he 


ves obliged to him for the Reputation he 
had aequired amongſt the Madere- ; for be 
hadleanat fromithe Reading ef his Works, 
ene er an has 
dem of La Secobis Rapita s That this ill 
4 rea agginſt his Judgswnt' ner bad 
be fallewedithemdan this Wer, e where: they 
terenea with gh Hucigets, ut win! 8 deity 
te mme Slum 'CoofeGionbotmeen 


Hpracꝶ & 
| : « 2 
Hands, chat he Was che Prince of A 
yh 14 21819 (33 1908 e ws Fo he 


NB 1 1 A IITIA oe 
- nHgracekind ly: embraced hi, end ſbewid 
gest marks of Eſteeniforbis:PRoap, which 
| beidedgred:to he a riginal, and the molt 
[ART in its kind of ety TThingbhis Nation 
dad praduced. Alter his Bi told 


orace, 
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Horace, ſince he had ſe-great a Number ot 
Admirers amongſt the 'Moderws, it was to be 
wiſhed he. would employ his Credit to n. 
coneile both Parties; which he readily pr: 
miſed to do ſaying, "they Two might confer 


about the Means. 


Terence and Plantus' audi no Body to 
onpoſs them, nor even to Diſcourſe with, 
about their Art amongſt the Iralzars; March 
ed towards the "French Army, vvhere-they 
mer with Moliere, who after he had paid th 


| Compliments to Menduder and Ariſtopbane, 


vvas coming to them: Accoſting them with 
a'theerfal'Air;! he return d the-Two' Latini 
thouſand Thanks for the Obligations they 
had laid upon him, by furniſhing him with 
the moſt Beautiful Subjects for bis Plau 


We are nd lels obliged to you, reply d Te 


reude, fol having taught: 5 to ſpeak French 
ſo: Well and making us known to ſo polite 
a Natioꝶ / as yours. Tou not content to 
have imĩtated us, have frequently ſurpaſod 
what we llave done, by adding to ſome of 


Sur Ideas admirable: Deſcriptions © of ' the 


Manners of your Times I knovv not 
added Terence, hovv to praiſe you accord 
ing to'your Merit, forthaving'ſo-much in- 
— the Sub) ed of my Adelphi, in that 

| which! you ale upon the ſame 
— utiderithe Title of L Ecole det Mari 
N ſprinkled your other Pieces 
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here and there with a ſingle Character of 
Mine, and à few Thoughts extracted from 
OL ee $ 110186 os FOILS 2 | 
boy offer Comediesz which you have done 
ſo Artificially, that the Copy has often 
frpaſſed" the Original ; and you have ren- 
der d your ſelf Inimitable by Four excel- 
nt Originals; the "Miſantrope, Temmes 
Graph,” Tenge, and I Falle de Femes. 
Thus ended Terence, when Plautus conti- 
nuing'the Diſcourſe : Nor am I leſs obliged 
to you, ſaid he, for the Honour you have 
love me, in Tranſlating my Avarye and 
Lnpbittrioz,” and for having taken in your 
other Works ſeveral” Hints. of mine: By 
this you Have demonſtrated, you have no 
els Eſteern for the thiln,Tience, who by In- 
tereſt has gain d the Preference to me amongſt 
e 
* Dae Complaint provok d Terence: 
Inſolence, ſaid he, i'll teach you to obſerve 
the Refpect due to my Chatacter. To which 
Plaus having made a brisk Reply, There 
bad certainly hapned a furious Combat be- 
tween them, but that Moliere interpoſed; 
Alas, Gentlemen, my Maſters, ſaid he, what 
are you doing? you are going to make the 
| Moderys Diverſion, very different from that 
| Yor gave them formerly: For whereas your 
Plays have pleaſed your. Auditors, at the Ex- 
pence of Sots and Coxcombs, your Combat 
will afford the World ſufficient Cauſe to 
W Laugh 


* 


h Fo 


bY N. e Gon zadrelsd him: 
EN 


(ha Lang row Petal $; 


enede, Gervantes, a and 
Z 2 875 he River With ell their Forces 
i 
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Take my Advice then, my 
Do nyc eſe, inds of 
els putes about. the Preference to 
Ferig 0 Fon Melancholy Poets.z; and. if u 
LOT xpaſs thoſe of our own Kind, le 
it þ be gnly 18 good Word 125 pleaſant Fancies, 
lively and natural De ſeriptiqus ; of otben 
Follies, without medling with, Out On. 
This Diſcourſe made 1 1 Za Plavtu 


95 » who. perceiving the Maderr Was c 
pable of Ser 6 them goo er reſoly{ 


to make their Advantage of it. 
Ky the Poetick Armies were. chus en. 
„ chat of the Oxators was not Idle 


calin, 


ſac, as Commander in reſented 
imſelf deere Beater 5 99 ih thus, 
hope 
72 you Will by 
he Goodneſs to {pare me, and 3 
your utmoſt Force 2 I no you are too 
generous, not So have regard Mg My great 
3, vou will conſider 15 Works i 
grown Ol As well as I, and have not the 
Graces of Novelty like, Yours, 2nd you 
Broth er oderns. 


eral, 


Balſac puff d with this Diſcour which 
took 7 5 Earneſt; Joly 19 wh 
great Na aw; 


neied "bi ot had Ng tin, wh 


oſthenes was aftraid. of 
wich ke fan 


betiw#6rf the Ancients ane Moderns. 
nm: Faltrays, replied he, with a Gravs and 
ly serleus Air, Was a moſt zealous Partifieri off 
f Wand: Avtiqity; my Works are illuſtrious 
o and undeniable! Preofs of it, but now 
the Common Cauſe lies at Stake; T maſt 
ſobehabe my felf as to Anſwer the Exgecth- 
gon of atl the Authers, my Coutitty=rfien, 
whe Have repoſed the Care of their Glory 
on me. I fine, I muſt maintain the lofty 
Kess che Vader have of my Eloquence 3 
the Eyes of the Unfverſe ate Intent u 
the deim of this War: And fine the Sun 
firſt begen to enlighten the World; never 
was there a more Famous or Important one: 
for this is to decide: the Enipire of Elo. 
quenct between the French hg Grechavis ʒ 
this is to teach Poſterity, which are the 
Models they fHould inmtate. Let us looſe 
— Ee Time therefore, but begin thie 
hof Succels will Tittinbrtalize 
th Ph 
1 ptteeve then, replied the Greek Opt; 


you 4 — dreadfül Enemy kfiati Greece 
did m- PHliy, and that T muſt employ” more 
le vigorous Efforts = you, tö maintain 
the Intereſt of my Country, than I made uſe 
wi {-ctic Kitig of Marecloma.  How- 

er, in tlie mean while: till I fab have 


(tht my Dbrlippicks wi be able t& fuffain 


with a pkaſant Tone. that I hall find in 


Gerte en y Bic, let me ty her 


the 


PS as. 
* 
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the Force of your Works. Then cauſ ing 
his Four Philippicks.to advance, vvhoſe Els. 
quent had a force equal to that of Thun. 

er ; he powred them down upon Balſa's 


Troops, and broke them the very fir 
Charge, without the leaſt Difficulty ; for 


they conſiſted only of pompous Heaps of 


Bombaſt Diſcourſe, without the. leaſt Sb. 


ſtance ; whereas thoſe of that Greek Oraty 
were full of Noble .and Lofty Thought, 
ſtrong and lively Reaſons, _ 

The unfortunate Balſac finding himſel 
thus 111-treated, - went to demand Afliſtance 


from Calprenede, who inſtead of granting i, 


jeer'd him, inſulted his Diſgrace, giving apps 


rent Proofs of his Satisfaction for his De- 


t. 

Miguel de Cervantes. too compared him w 
his Hero Don Quiæot de la Mancha, * 
attack d with the like Succeſs the. Maſter of 
the Galley-Slaves that were chain d togethe; 


by whom he was ſoundly Drub'd ; and for 


Balſac's Works, under whoſe Shelter he fan 


cied himſelf Invincible, the Spaniard (ii 


they were like the Barbers Baſon, which Dn 
— miſtook for the Helmet of Man: 
O. 
Thus Ballac was purſued by. e 
to Permeſſit, and forced, to fly croſs th 
River with his Trogps all Broken and 


$4 


. Wound. with the Piercing Supkes the 
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receiy'd during the Combat. De moſt henec, 
ifter this Defeat, returned to his former Poſt, 
there to expect the other Modern Generals; 
who inſtead of Chargi 18 him, to Revenge 
the Defeat of their Collegue, ſent to Con- 
n him BPOn: the Vigery: he had ob- 
tained. 
Mean time the Defender of 71 Mailard; 
Cauſe, followed by all the French Advocates, 
advanced againſt Cicero Several of them 


being uſed to ſpeak in a Proverbial manner, 


declared, They knew no difference between 
one Advocate and another; and therefore 


vere reſolvd not to give Cicero Place, not- 


withſtanding his Conſular Habit, the Hatch- 
et and Bundle of Rods that were carried be- 


fore him. For the preſent Diſpute: was not 


about the Conſulate, but Eloquence, and 
that there might be as much Art in proving 
the right Current of a Common-ſhoar, * 


1 — the Cauſe of Deiotarass. 


Gcero provoked at the Compariſon, oy 
Anfiver, there was as much difference be- 


Ire 


tween his Orations and their Pleadings, as 


the Subjects compared. And ſince he knew 


better than they how to plead the Cauſe of 


Crowned Heads, he would not diſpute the 
Advantage they Gloried in, of having re- 
gulated the Conduit of Sink! ng Water; 
ber he ſhould always e = Subject 


EE” 


1 71 
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. 


of his Viwry But at 8 being lome. 
: wank, enured to the HowHtig, he t fot: 


N te the Force and Ereel lency of 1 
Att. 
ne Advocates ehraged Ut this - Reply, Oc 


eyed out to che Defendet of Fear Mail | off 


Cauſe, to charge Citero at the Heal i the 
Pheddiiips, umfeſs de would be de, He 
ee Thus this unfortunate Chief wii ven 
Sbligel by Bis Party te attack Cicero, who ver 
Cut all His Werks to pieces with the lam I He 


Eaſe a vigorous Fauleon devours the west Tra 
and fearful Pattridge. thei 


The bawling Lawyers chat Followed hin on 
tuade ſo hideous à Noile after their Defeat alot 
that che very Bitds who flew over then N Dia 
Heads, dtopd down into the Field of Bt. cou 
te. Cretro fard the Drum of his Ear 
would hive been Crachid, and his Apprehe- 
ſions obliged him to cla ap both Hands to eln, 
which for a ary r ſtop to the purſuit 


Cut all che Fern " Advorntes to 


1 hon 57 EN them back to'the-Bariks of 


Mr, Which they paſſed with great Pre 
cbdation Land Bifbrder, 38 Bee Had dot: 
* "when Defeated and Puſhed by 
eo 

' Pliny the Tunger tht" 10 Seer. toil 
255 "fot he'foumd no Moders To hardy toe 
Hith, or Biete the Entcelleney of his 


Pamegyrick. 
Plato 
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Plato, whoſe being branded with the 
Name of Tireſome, in the Poem which gave 
„ Occaſion to this War, was ſo much the more 
. offended, becaule he knew in his Conſcience 
il the Accuſation had a great deal of Truth in't. 
He therefore had a ſtrong Deſire to be Re- 
venged of the Moderns, for. having diſco- 
vered a Truth ſo much to his Diſadvantage : 
He would have laid the Blame upon his 
Tranſlators, though it was not altogether 
their Fault; but having juſtly a good Opini- 
on of his own Eloquence, he aſcribd to them 
alone theOſcitation the Reading of one of his 
Dialogues in French cauſed in ſuch, who 
could not taſte the Beauties of the Original. 
He made his Complaint to Xexophox his 
ollegue, who not having the ſame Accuſa- 
tions laid to his Charge, did not think him- 
uit elf fo nearly concerned in the Prejudice 
ne. Tranſlators had done their Works. How- 
ot- Never Plato obliged him to advance with him 
to Mo. meet an Italian Author that came toward. 
them. This Leader was Boccalini, who was 
. Wollowed by his Ragnggal: di Parnaſſo, and 
is Pietra del Paragone 'Politico : And ſince 
n the former of theſe Works he had treated 
of the Worth of Authors, he thought him- 
df obliged to maintain what the Modern 
poet had averr'd to the Diſcredit of Plato's 
dialogues, and he Charged him ſo vigo- 
oully, that notwithſtanding the Title of 
| TS Divine, 
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Dixine, wherewith Antiquity had honouted 


Fete etyployed to guard the 


him, he was obliged to Retreat. But Play, 
who wanted not Courage, Rallied ſever 
Times, and Intrench'd himfelf againſt the 


Violence of the Modern, Attack, behind tie 


ſtrength of his Reaſons. 


ALenophon thought his Honour was con- 
cer d, to ſuſtain Plato, notwithſtanding the 
great Jealouſies that had always been between 
them, therefore made his Cyripa#ia come 
up, whilſt Plato diſpatched the like Order 


to his Republick ; but Bocealini, who was x 


good a Politician as Orator, vigorouſſy re 
pelPd theſe Works, uſing them like vain 
Ideas and impracticable Viſions, and had 
certainly gain d an intire Victory over then, 
if Lenophon had not cauſed his Retreat of Ti 
Thouſand to Advance, which put a ſtop to 
Bocculinis Career: Yet the Italian remaininy 


Maſter of the Field, thought Victory ha 


decided the Cauſe in his Favour. 
Demoſthenes and Cicero finding the greatcl 
aft Gf their Enemies Defeated, cauled tte 
tferyed Bodies to Move forward, whid 
Baggage of the 
— end order d them to Attack the M- 
* ner * 8. 211000 oo 
Lucian, at the Head ef his Dialegues, fel 
immediately upon '\@utvido's Viſors, which 
he Cut to pieces, and Plundered his "Wi 
gons. , Qrimilian attack d La Serre with the 


lik 


1 —_ "I 1 aaa 1 
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res lie Succels 3 and theſe Two Leaders return'd 
with the Spoils they had obtain'd to their 


th make Fuel for a Bonfire at the Head of the 
Army, for Joy of the Victory they ha ob⸗ 
1 oyer the Me, | 


: On "3 AY 
; I 7 „ 2 — 


. = Contents of the Sixth Book, 


jenf Poets hold 4 Ferre of War. The 

= 9877 dience to 4 Deputy 2 the 5 
ern Paet te And name Two Ambaſſa- 
22 = 75 to ien. The Moderns hold « 
Council of Mar. ft reſolue to Fortifie 4 their 
atrenc, ments at the Fountain Hyppocrege. 
We s * Santi, Advice. The Au- 
thar of 4 e New Padem is iutrodluced fo att 
Auclience 2 the Moderns. F returns 
7 the. Voiture and Sgraſin go ig 
4 Diga Ito the Greek Camp. A Confe- 
letween Demoſth Fes, "aud Cicero. 

. 2 ke þ 75 Plato and Xenophon. 
4 4 00 Council of Man. A 


8 Againlt Calprenede. . Miguel 
rv 


lac 


opal Generals; who ordered the Works of Que- 
the vedo, and La Serre, taken in the Battle of th | 


atites Feige, his Condemngtiqn 
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Balſac propoſes ſending for Aid to the Li. 


ving Orators. 


IN [1GHT], the Mother of Repoſe, having 
4 YV ſpread her Melancholy Vail, and con- 
founded all Objects, obliged the Comba- 
tants on both Sides to give over Fighting, 
Each retired unto his former Poſt, and re- 
mained in the ſame Order he was in the 67 
Day before, except Corneille, who ſtayed Wl 144 
with his Dramatick Pieces, Encamped and 


Entrenched along the Brink of the Fountain ys 
Hyppocrene.z where the Generals of the Anci- vr 
ext Poets aſſembled all their Chiefs, to Conſult tha 
what Methods were to be taken for the In- * 
tereſt of their Party, after the various Suc- me 
ceſs of the Battel. | th 


The Arcient Poets who attributed the 
Glory of the Victory to themſelves, were not th 
a little mortiſied at the ſame Time, to be- 
hold Corneille poſſeſs d of one half of the 
Waters of Hyppocrene; and wiſely judged, 
ſo long as he enjoyed the Benefit of the 
Fountain as well as they, their Deſign of 
reducing the Moderns by Thirſt would ne- 
ver ſucceed; they perceived likewiſe* Corne- 

Ille was ſo well Intrench'd on the Banks of 
the Fountain with his beſt Pieces, which had 
fo bravely Repulſed thoſe of Sopbocles and 
Euripides, there was no Room to hope they 
ſhould be able to diſſodge him. 
— U RI They 
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They were employed about theſe Reſlecti- 
ons whilſt a Meſſenger came to acquaint Ho- 
mer, who jointly preſided with Virgil at the 
Council aſſembled, there was a Deputy from 


© 


ſome Moderns among(t the Living, who de- 


manded an Audience. Let him enter, re- 
plied Homer, Whereupon came in a French- 


nan, Who by his continual Commerce with 


Greek Authors had acquired a perfect Know- 
ledge of their Language: And addreſſing 
himſelf to Homer, he ſaid, I am come from 
the Two greateſt Poets amongſt the Living, 
who on Advice of ſome Moderns Raſnneſs, 
that have Revolted againſt you Divine Ho- 
ner, who are their Lawful Prince, have ſent 
me to acquaint you they immediately took 
the Field at the Head of their Forces, to 
come and ſerve under your Orders, which 
| they attend at Parnaſſus, whither they are Ar- 
rived upon this Deſ ig. 

I have long ſince, replyed Homer, been 
acquainted with their Characters, have as 
tender an AﬀeCtion for them, as for my own 


Iiads and Odyſſes, and I will look upon 


both as my Children: Wherefore I will de- 
pute a ſolemn Embaſſage to go Meet and 


Invite them to Joyn us. Then addreſſing 


himſelf to Virgil, I believe, ſays he, you 
will do the like in behalf of the Latins : Vir- 
gil readily agreed to the Motion; fo Euripi- 
Jes and Horace were choſen Ambaſfadors Ex- 
[no 9 G3 Unorditiey, 
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traordinary, in behalf of the Greeks and La. 
tins, to attend theſe Modern Poets. 

Corneille likewiſe relolv'd to aſſemble all 
the Chiefs of the Modern Poets to hold 1 
great Council of War {hon the preſent Po- 
{ture of Affairs, he ſent Yojture to Taſſo, and 
ll the Leaders of his Army, Særaſin to the 
French General Officers, with Orders to in- 
vite them to Join him on the Banks of th: 
Fountain Hyppocreze, where he was well 
Intrench d, they ſoon obey'd his Summons 
and-.Corzeille. upon their Arrival Regalcd 
them with the Waters of the Fountain, 
which they Drunk at Diſcretion. 

Theſe Waters heated their Fancy, and 
filled them with Poetick Raptures, which ſo 
far tranſported them as to Move in Counci 
for a Second Battle with the Ancients. But 
Corneille, whoſe great Experience had ret- 
der'd him more moderate, after having ap- 
plauded their Conrage.and, Zeal, told them 
They. had to deal with a powerful Eneny, 

ſtzcerefore they ought to manage their Forcs 

3 to oe beſt Advantage, and put themſelvs 

in a Poſture to ae the uſeful. Poſt ht 
Had gain d ; that they Py 9 then: 

felves ſo as to be able to refiſt thoſe newEffort 
the Ancients would make to drive em thenc: 
on the Arrival of the Two Modern Chit 
from, the Living, who. were upon the 

March to jpyn them. And inſtead of ts 
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arding a new Battle in the Night, in his 
Opinion they ſhould rather employ them- 
ſelves to fortifie their Trenches on the Banks 
of their Fountain. 

This Advice being well ap my Taſſo 
offered his Amintas with the aſtor-fids of 
Grerint ; who hadi given Proofs of their 
Courage in the Battle, to ſuſtain Corneilles 
Pieces, and help 'em to maintain their Lines. 
(orneille accepted the Proffer, and join'd em 
with the Works. of Voitare, Saraſin, and à 


ns, boetachment of the faireſt Elegies from the 
cl WCounteſs of Suſe. 
in, This Affair reſolved on, Voiture and Sara- 


1 advaneing towards Corneille, whiſperd 
him in the Ear about a project they had 
formed againſt the Ancients, and deſired his 


a about it. The Deſign pleas d 
ut BY him well, and to witneſs what Confidence 
. he place in eyery Chief that compoſed that 
council, he acquainted them, That Voiture 
N, BY and Sargffir, whoſe Addreſs he was ſatisfied 
J in, had offer'd to go into the Grecian Ca 


by the favour of the Ni ht,and explore their 
Motions.” And as 2 and 'Diamedes en- 
ter d Troy, to Steal away the Palladium where- 
| on the 'fafety of the Town depended, ſo 
they defigned to' = amongſt the Mads of 
Homer, and thence convey the Girale of Ve- 
2s. You are well gene Fo Lords, 
why Corneile, with the Charms of this 
G 4 Girdle, 
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obligingly to Voiture and Saraſin, there iz 


War; wherefore Corneille, and all the Ms. 
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Girdle; and as the Beauties of theſe tyy 
Authors Works pretty near agree, pointing Wiſe 


reaſon to hope, the Sympathy between em {Wand C 
will facilitate the Means of Succeſs in this is! 
important Affair. here 

Every Leader applauding the noble Reſo. {Wil de 
lution of Voiture and Saraſin, encouraged em Mſtom 
to put it forthwith in Execution: But à Hand! 
they were leaving the Council to prepare for 
this Buſineſs, they met a Member of the the 
French Academy, who demanded Audience of! 
from Corneille, wherewith they acquainted inn 
the General, who order'd he ſhould hav Nin t. 
Admittance. He was ſoon known to be the 
Author of the Poem which occaſioned this 


dern Chiefs received him with great Demon- 
{trations of Joy, not in the leaſt doubting 
but he brought ſome important Advice for 
the Publick Good. As I have been, ſaid be, 
the principal Cauſe of that Quarrel, which 
this Day makes your bear Arms againſt the 
Ancients, I thought my ſelf obliged to con- 
tribute my utmoſt Care towards furniſhing 
you with the Means to maintain and decide 


this War with Succeſs. Behold, added be, 
the Juſt and Literal French Tranſlations of {Wie 
Homer's Works, where he mentions Achilles Wil 
Buckler , and Alcinous's Gardens, theſe 1 T 
have brought to convince the Publick I ou = 

T > wh: 2 : | : io One 
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done him no Injury in mz Poem. I like- 
wiſe preſent you with exact Verſions of ſe- 
yeral weak Places in divers Greek Authors, 

and of Euripides himſelf, who next to Homer 
z in greateſt Eſteem amongſt the Ancients - 
here you will find, purſued he, the Fidions 
il deviſed, low Similies, and barbarous Cu- 
ſtoms, widely diſtant from the Politeneſs 
and Delicacy of our Age. 

Corneille received the Tranſlations from 
the Moderns Hands, promiſing to make uſe 
of him upon all Occafions during the Con- | 
tinuance of the War; to Charge thoſe Poets 
ve Win the weak Places he had remark'd, and to 
he bew his Eſteem for the Poet, offerd to 
is make him his Third Aide de Camp, if he 
b. vas willing to ſerve in his Army. I believe, 
n- ad the Modern, it may be of greater uſe for | 
ng Wine to return to the Living, that I may ſend 
or {you conſtant Advice of what paſſes there. | 
e, Lou are in the right ont, replied Corneille, 

ch I give you the Title of our Ambaſſador, with 
be Power to Negotiate all our Matters: And I 
n- Wperſwade my ſelf, I could not put our Affairs 
ng into better Hands, fince you have made ſuch 
& bonourable mention of me in the Poem. 

e, The Modern Poet return'd Corneille thanks 
of or the Honour he had done him, in repo- 
is {Wing the Intereſt of the Party upon his Care. 
I {WM Then taking leave of him, and all the Coun- 
ve | al, he urn d to the Living, there to diſ- 
le -. . 5 
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e the Dignity of his new Function: 
Voiture and Scraſin having arm'd and 
dreſsd themſelves after the Grecian manner, 
went towards the Enemies amp. 

Mean while Demoſthenes and Cicero were 
drinking deep Draughts of the Pleaſure of 
that Victory they had lately gained over the 
Modern Orators, and ſent each other mutual 
Compliments upon that Subject. But Cicero 
who had moſt Vanity of the Two, could 
not help Expreſſing himfelf thus; Don't 
you Wonder, ſaid he to Demoſthenes, at the 
Preſumption of thefe French Advocates, who 
were fo hardy to engage me with their Mi- 
ferable Pleadings, who paſs d for Barbarians 
in their own Country, who were for the 
generality Strangers to their Mother Tongue, 
knew none of its Purity and Delicacies, who 
have made themfelves up a Language of 
rough and obſcure Terms, and fo much in 


cha 
An 


Love with Chichanrie, they are not to be un- 


derſtood by any but thofe of their own Pro- 


_ feſfion. 


Tis very true, reply'd Demoſthenes, and 


had theſe Orators to do with fo famous 2 


People as thoſe of Athens, inſtead of moving 


and animating them to take Arms, as I have 


often done by the fingle force of my Ha. 


1 they would have lulld em to Sleep, 
28 


ey do the Judges who hear em, whoſe 


Attention muff neceſſarily Flag, Whilſt the 
4 — 8 
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\dvotates run round about the Buſh making 


REC 


on the other hand, Plato and Xenophon 
were diſcourſing about the ill Succeſs they 
bad met with againſt the Tralzar Authors, 
who obliged them to retire before him. They 
were ſenfibly diſturb'd at it, and leſt nothing 
unthought of to procure the Means of Re- 
venge. What ſaid Plato, after having been 


called Divine for above the ſpace of Two 
Thoufand Years, fhall they deg ade me from 


| r 
tis Title, and henceforth call me the Te- 


dune Ah! rather let all my Works periſh 


than fuffer that Biſgrace: Von, my dear 
Nerophon, added he, are intereſted in this 
Aﬀait as well as I; we were both the Scho- 
jars of one Maſter, who owes all his Glory 
to our Writings. What will become of the 
Philoſophy, and all the Wiſdom of Socya- 
ter, if under the Pretence of that Oſcitation 


| wecauſe in our Readers, our Works ſhall no 


longer be read. *Tis the inſufficiency of our 
Tradffators bas been the Cauſe of all wels 
diforders, and I can only find Two ways to 
remedy them :; One is to make an Order, that 
all Men of Letters ſhall be obliged to learn 
Greek, .and that it ſhall not be Lawful for 


any Perfon to read us but in our Originals: 


The other, to E all Modern Authors 
from pretending to Tranſlate ys, or at leaft 


ſucb 
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ſuch as are not able to write ſo well in their 


- own Language as we did in ours. 


| Moderns than what we poſſeſs at preſen t, to 


peacb'd, ſaid he, and till you ſhall have juſti- 
fied your ſelf, this Place is no longer your 


I approve theſe two Expedients very well, 
replyed Xenophor, but we ſhall have occaſion 
for a much greater Authority amongſt the 


put them in practice. Then, ſaid Plato, 
will Addreſs Apollo to enact it as a Law in 
Parnaſſus, with pain of perpetual Exile to 
all ſuch as ſhall preſume to break it. 
The Modern Orators all this while were 
wondrous buſy ; Balſac inraged with his 
Defeat knew not what meaſures to take ; the 
French Advocates Companions of his Fate, 
acting according to the way of their Pro- 
feſſion, adviſed him to impeach Calprenede, 
for having baſely deſerted him during the 
Fight, inſtead of making a right uſe of the 
Valour of all his Romantick Hero's. Upon 
this Deſign Balſac aſſembled a great Council 
of War, compoſed of all the Leaders of the 
French Axmy, and thoſe of his Allies. Cal- 


is Place at Balſac's Left hand; You are im- 


Ci. £3 
— 0 


— | | 
However Calprenede would have taken his 
Seat in deſpight of Balſac, but the other 
beckning to L Serre and the French Advo- 
cates, they ſeized upon him, and e 


. 


92750 was likewiſe there, and going to take 
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ir his Deſign by Force: Yet even after that 
N caprenede calling to mind Orordates, Corio- 
ll, Janas, Artaban ; and thofe other | Hero's 
on whom he had made effect Wonders, not- 
he withſtanding the inequality of Number 
to (fought for his Sword to root ont all the 
IAAbocates, but he could not find it; for ap- 
in Nprehending ſome fuch Accident, their fear 
to Naught em to begin with diſarming him, 

when firſt they ſeized his Perſon, and he was 
re obliged to anſwer as a Criminal to Balſac, 
is Wwho examin'd him* in the Preſence of the 


he Council. 2 We 

te, The firſt Queſtion he ask d, following the 
o- Wrench manner of Proceeding in Criminal 
e, Affairs, was, Who he was, and of what 
he {Country ?. Calprenede was in a mighty Fury 
he Wit theſe Interrogatories, as if, ſaid he, there 
n {Wvas'occaſion to demand who I am, that have 


led the Earth with the Glory of my Name, 
and you had reaſon to doubt my Country 


. {ould be any other but the Banks of the 
re Garonne, after the Bravery which Reigns 
Ns hroughout my Works. |. Ho 55 

i- _ replyed, he bad long known him to 
ar Die a Gaſcoigu Author, a maker of Romances ; 


nd that he had not ask d thoſe: Queſtions 
dut to obſerve the Decorum of Procedure, 
put he had one more important to demand. 
$1t not true, purſued he, that when J de- 
nanded Supplies of you againſt Demoſthenes, 


you 


is a certain Proof of che Intelligence yoy 


| creaſe the Diſgrace 


Courage, with which *you inſpired yo 
the good Opinion the Maderu- had of jo 


up, 
kn; 
_ .Generalſhip, but even from the Quality 
| — of the Empire of Learning 
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you refuſed me with a jeering Smile, which 


l With the Enemy! 8 10 

I own anſwer d Colorinade, 1 refuled t 
joyn you, becauſe being well acquainted with 
the Force of Demoſthenes, and your Wet 
neſs, I did not think it convenient to en 
of oi Nation, by a0 
ding my Defeat to yours. Then you ar 
only brave in words, {tid Ba 4c, and han 
made an all Uſe of thoſe high Ideas 


A, pops =>. 


Fw ey. Gt 


Hero's : But ſince you have impoſed upo 


tis juſt you ſhould receive the Chaſtiſeme 
due to — Neglect or Treaſon. Then i 
he demanded the O pinion of i 

all the French — Wl 
For Degrading calprenade, not only from 


an Author, and for ever Bhaniſhing him fro 


But as the Eater ami SpunjhChiets co 
ed one Half of this Council of Wa 
antes, ho was their General, and h. 
— as Calpremade, to e Demo 
_ fed | the Sentence, dedlaring, ! 

to maintain in Preſe or Verte 
== 


Aſur, and alt the French' Ad voci 
and r bis — Wa n : 


"REY 8 r,, reren We, 0 


Calprenede was more Eloquent than ti 


as. * 
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bo their Nation by the Beauty and Fertileneſs of 
his Invention, with thoſe noble and lofty 
Characters he had given his Hero's. 

This Declaration of Cervantes back'd by 
the Sentiments of Boccalini and Quevedo, made 
Balſac and all the French Advocates be ſilent, 
lealt Cervantes ſhould make as Ingenious a 
piece of Criticiſm againſt them and their 
Works, as he had aßainſt Knight-Errantry, | 
in his Beautiful Romance of Don Qui xot. 
And Balſac aſter having conſulted the Law- 
yers a ſecond 'Time, pronounced that in re- 
15 to the Recommendation of their Allies, 
they forgot what wag poll and order d Cal- 
prenede to Re · aſſume his place. After this he 
exhorted all the Chiefs to continue united 
for the good of the Common Cauſe, not- 
withſtanding the ill Succeſs hey had met 
with againſt the Ancients And the Counſel 
coped with a Propotition, «co implore 
Succours from the Living Orators, to put 
themſelves in a Condition to hazard a Se- 
cond Z 
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The Contents of the Seventh Book. 


The Departure of Euripides and Horace 3» 
Quality of Ambaſſadors Extraordinary to- 
wards the Two Modern Poets, who were 
a coming to the F, Le of the Ancients. 
They meet them half way between the Moun- 
t4ins Parnaſſus and Helicon. Their Inter- 
view, and what paſſed between them. The 
Diſcourſe between Horace and the Satyrich 
Poet. That between Euripides and the 
Dramatick. Their Arrival at the Ancients 
Camp. The Auxiliary Troops of the Two 
Modern Poets paſs in Review before the 
* Ancients. Homer and Virgil regulate their 
Ranks. Homer acquaints em Sarafin and 
Voiture had ſtole away the Girdle of Venus, 
A Truce concluded : followed by the Ex- 
change of Camoes for the Girdle of Ve- 


HEN the Sun had began to guild 

the Summit of Mount Helicoz with 
his earlieſt Rays, Euripides and Horace left 
the Army with a ſplendid Equipage, and 
{et forward to meet the Two Chiefs, who had 
ſent to offer their Aſſiſtance to the Arcients, 
They found them in the Middle-way be- 
tween the Mountains Helicon and Parnaſſus, 
| which 
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which. they had left by break of Day, after 
having Repoſed themſelves there the Night 
before; for their Impatience to join the 
Army of the Ancients would not permit em 
to attend the Return of their Deputies. 
0 The Two Leaders March'd in Order of 
* BB Battle at the Head of their Troops, and they 
no ſooner deſcryed Euripides and Horace but 
„hey advanced towards them, and theſe four 
„ I [luſtrious Poets embraced each other. with 
0 mutual Eſteem and Affection. 1 
The Greek and Roman ſucceſſively gave 
an Account of their Ambaſſage, and the 
Two Moderns replyed with grate ful Acknow- 
„ ledgments of the Honour Antiquity had done 
; chem; and aſſured thei Arcients how much, 
hey were inraged at the Revolt of the Mo- 
Y derne, ſaying, They thought the greateſt 
Proofs: they could give of their Diſſatisfacti- 
on, was coming to joyn their Forees againſt 
theſe Rebels: Then being very eager to 
Atrive at the Greek and Latin Camps, conti- 
F nued their March towards Helicon, the French 
Dramatiſt giving his Hand to Euripides the 
th Sat riſt to Horace. n [£3 SAT 
4 E ripides znd Horace inform'd them du- 
1 4 ne their March of all that hid paſſed ſince 
d the Declaration of War, particularly of the 
Fr. various Succeſs at the Battle of Helicon, 
c- I fought the Day before; and the Modern 
4, Poets gave them an Account of the Victory 
3 H which 
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which one of them had obtained over Lacan 


Horace gave ſenſible proofs of his Joy upon 
this Occaſion : This Bragadocio then, faid he, 
who was ſo hardy to compare himſelf with 
Virgil; has at laſt recew'd from your Hinds 


the Reward due to his Preſumption. If he 


had bee my Cotemporary I ſhould have 
faved you this Trouble; and treated him as 
he deſerved : For tis he who has corrupred 


the Purity of Latin Verſe,” which reigned in 


Auguſtass Days; "tis he that has deſtroyed 
its Natural Beauties by his own paltry Flou- 


ri ſnes, tis this curſed Poiſon that has infed- 


ed moſt of the Poets who have followed 
him, with the falſe Brillants of his extrava- 


gant Theughts, and his affected Clinches, 


with his dense and Politick Maxims, o fren 


unjuſt and miſplaced; with his long and te- 
dious Digreſſions upon divers Science, where- 
in he is Froquontly or 1 inſtradted, and 
which are brought in over Head and Shoul- 
ders, as Vis idle Diſcourſes on the Source 
of the Nile, with his ſtrange, extravagant, 
and improbable Deſcriptions : Nothing cn 

be more prejudicial to young Readers, who 


have no Ideas of the true Beauties of Poe- 


try then peruſing this Author, and I know 


none more proper to Debauch their Taſte. 


In their following Diſcourſe, Horace and 
the French Satyriſt talk d about the Neceſſity 
* Poets of their kind to be born from Time 
to 
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to Time, for Refining the Taſte of their 
Age, and purging it from the Droſs of ill 
Auchois: For do you believe, faid Horace, 
if L had troubled my ſelf to have done Ju- 
ſtice to the wretched Scriblers and ridiculous 
Coxcombs of Auguſtass Age, it would have 
ſorv'd for a Model tothe following? Ne, 
lam perſwaded, faid he obligingly to the 
Modern, the World is equally indebted to 
you, and that you have contributed as much 
towards the good Reliſh which begins to 
reign amongſt your Nation: Aud we are 
aike in this alſo, that we have had the good 
Fortune to live under Two of the greateſt 
Princes that ever Reigned ; both Vidorions, 
both magnificent Benefactors to Men of Me- 
rit, both of a moſt refined and delicate Taſte 
for all the Productions of — 4 | A 
As great as your Penetration 1: 2 
W reply 


odern, you cannot conceive the ſmall- 
t 


eſt part of the extraordinary Qualities t 
Prince enjoys, A redhead — 


I admire him; and when my Friend and I 
conſider the Grandeur of the Enterprize, to 
deſcribe all the Actions of this Hero, and 
leave a Picture to Poſterity, worthy ſo per- 
fect an Ongad, we cant help eticting 
our ſelves Loaden with a Weight as heavy as 
chat of Atlas to Hereules; and though we 
warnt neither Zeal, Force, nor Courage, yet 
with Reaſon we apprehend fiiking under fo 
ego. H 2 c great 
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great a Burden. _ Judge then, my dear Ho- 
race, after this, added he, what a Pain it 
mult be to abſtain from exerciſing our Talents 
upon the Crouds of Scribling Sots and Scur- 
vy Poets, who like ſo many Ravens, croak 
their wretched Verſes and faint Praiſes upon 
the Actions of this inimitable Hero, and 
think after that with Impunity to challenge 
Nightingales for the Harmony of Singing: 
I profeſs, perſued he, I am ſometimes fo Cha- 
grin when I peruſe their obſolete and thread- 
are Thoughts, their empty Diſcourſes full 
of Words, but void of Senſe, and their 
Bombaſt , I am forced to ſummon all my 
N to avoid exclaiming againſt them, 
and ſtriking them with our Satyric Thunder 
Comme on voit Jupiter arms de ſon Tonerre _ 
Foudroyer les Titans vils enfans de la terre 


As once with Thunder arm'd Almighty Jove. 
Smo:e the Rebellious Off-ſpring of the Earth. 


. Whilſt the Two. Satyriſts were thus diſ- 
courling, Exripides entertain'd the - French 
Dramatick Poet, and began with returning 
Thanks for his having made him be under- 
ſtood in France. You, ſaid he, have drawn 
me out of that Oblivion wherein I {lept ſo 
many Ages: No French Poets before your 
Time were ſo Prudent to conſult me, their 
18 N HE greateſt 


* 
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greateſt Journeys extended no farther than the 
Country of the Latins, where they only found 
indifferent Models for our kind of Poetry; 
they were neither acquainted with me, not 
by Brother Greek Dramaticks, but by the In- 
terpoſition of Tragic Seneca, who you know 
very well, inſtead of imitating our Pieces, has 
— $3.5 7 io... | 

He is an unruly Wit, as moſt who are 


Born in Spain, they have a lively Phancy, 
| and aiming at ſomething extraordinary, 
looſe their way and ſtumble upon Bombaſt, 
which is placed very near them; if they have 
any ſprightly Thoughts, they know not how 
to bring them in to the purpoſe, but put them 
into the Mouth of an improper Perſon, or at 
an inconvenient Time; nor are they leſs 
miſled with extravagant Exaggerations, and 
.never contain themſelves within. the juſt 
= Reaſon ought to preſcribe to judicious 
| 5 1 


I have often admired, added he, how your 
elevated Genius, which ſoars ſo high in all 
your Pieces, could obſerve that Juſtice not to 


make any Character ſpeak any Thing but what 


was fitteſt for him to ſay. Amongſt the va- 
rious Subjects you have repreſented above all 
the reſt, I am charmed with the manner you 


have made your Phadra expreſs her ſelf after 
me, to ſee how you have Intereſted all your 


Auditors in her Grief, notwithſtanding her 
8 | H 3 Paſſion 
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Paſſion was Criminal: In my Opinion, Twas 
the moſt hardy Plece that ever was ſeen upon 
a Theater, and the moſt ſucceſsful. I proteſt 
my Tragedy of Hyppolitas Writ upon the ſame 
Subject, is inferior to it, I little thought when 
it received ſo great 1 at Athens, it 
would one Day be furpuſſed by a Man of your 
Nation, which we Grecians formerly look'd 


Upon as Barbfirians. 


Nor am I leſs ſurpriz'd at thoſe great and 


inimitable Works your Andromache and Iphi- 


genia whom you have ſo well embelliſh'd and 
3nrich'd with my Sculptures. You have made 
ſo lively a Deſcription of a virtuous Mothers 


Love for her Son, and of an afflicted Fathers 


Divine Writings, 
ker, as from a Fertile $ouroe, that L have draun 
h ſptighnlieſt Ideas, and chough 1 5 


1 


for his Daughter, that you have touch'd your 
Auditors Souls with the various Paſſions of 
Pity and Terror. I am not a Stranger to the 
Bucceſs of your admirable Britannicus, and 
your other charming Plays, where the Sub- 
jects and Manners you there ſo loftily de- 
ſcribe are not ſo perfectly known to me as 
thoſe other Three Pieces wherein you have 


\ 


Copied mine. 


If there are any bright Thoughts in my 
Works, replyed the Modern Poet, I fhall al- 
ways be proud of owning, that I am chiefly 


indebted to you for them. Tis from your 
my dear rri pides, added 


» 


* added 
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added my own to them, yet they ought to be 
n regarded as the Product of yours, ariſing from 
ſt the frequent Commerce I have had with you 
e and your famous Brethren the Greek Tragick 
Poets, And indeed I am ſtrangely ſurpriz'd 


i at the Blindnefs of our Moderns, to be em- 
bark d in fo raſh an Enterprize, whence they 
* 2 nothing but Diſgrace and Repent- 


pl Thus theſe Four Renowned Leaders paſs'd 
i. cheir Time as they Fravail'd towards the 
d Greek and Latin Camps. When they were 
i: Arrived within View of the Ancients Two 
Armies, Homer and Vigil did them the Ho- 
1s M nourto go meet them, and receivd em with 
ral poſſible Demonſtration of Eſteem 
of F A The Iwo Moderns witneſsd by 
ce BW their profound Reſpect for theſe Iluſtrſ- 
1d ous Generals, how great a Veneration they al- | j 
b ways had for them, and after mutual Comp j 
ment paſt Homer and Virgil gave them to un- | 
as | derftand the Ancients would be glad to Re- 9 
re view the Troops they bad brought for their 
8 on Nine Froged ded b 
pon Nine Tragedies, atten q 
l ſingle Comedy of the Prana Lo | , 
ly d before the Army of the Ancients who 
ed ce Orale, che Force, ihe for 
ſtice and Elevation of the Thoughts, the 
Purity of Stile, the Cleanneſs of Elocution, 
the lively Turns and Harmony of the Verſe, | 
H 4. the | 
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the Sprightlineſs and Pathetick Force of the 


Deſcriptions, and the bright and juſt Simetry 
of the Parts which compoſed ho Body in 
every piectte. | 

Alfter theſe Plays had been Review'd, Ho- 


ner commanded Euripides to diſpoſe the Mo- 


derns Nine Tragedies to the Right Wing of 
the Army between his Works and thoſe of 


Sophocles, giving the Author at the ſame In- 


ftant a Command equal to either of the Two 
Greek Tragedians. He likewiſe commanded 
Ariſtophanes to Lead the Comedy to his, and 
place it in the ſame Rank. | 

When theſe were paſs d, the Ancients ſaw 
Nine Satyrs advance with Nine Epiſtles and a 
Diſcourſe in Verſe, whoſe ſharp and lively 
Touches, plenty of well choſen Words, in- 
genious Raillery, and lively Deſcriptions, made 
them think the Author had carried away all 
the Attick Salt, to embelliſh his Works. 
Virgil order'd Horace to Conduct him to the 


Right Wing of the Latin Army, between his 


Satyrs, Epiſtles, and the Fragments of Luci- 
lius ; declaring, the Modern — 408 Horace's 
Colleague, with an equal Authority in the 


AT Saty and Epiſtles were attended by 
a Comical Heroick Poem, which began thus, 
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u chant le Combat de ce Prelat terrible 
Oui par ſes longs travaux &. ſa force invincible 
Dans Paris autrefois exer pant ſon grand Caur 


Fit placer a la fin un Lutrin dans un Caur. 


ling the Combat of the dreadful Prieſt 
Who by long Labour, Force invincible, 


And proofs of Courage once in Paris ſhewn | 


At laſt was made the Chanter of the Choire. 
This Beginning, and the Beauty of the 


| Verſes that follow'd, made the Piece almoſt 


be taken for another Iliad. But Homer and 
the Ancient Chiefs having learnt who this 


Lutrin was that had occaſion'd ſo terrible a 
War, admired the Fertility of the Author's 
Genius, who had made ſo Beautiful and No- 
ble a Poem almoſt upon nothing, found it an 


Original in its kind: And Homer gave Or- 
ders it ſhould March behind his 1hads and 
Odyſſes on the Right Hand of his Batroma- 
chia. | 


Aſter this likewiſe came a Poeticł Art in Four 
Canto's, the Ancients were ſurprized at all the 
Excellencies of this Work; the Juſtice of the 
Precepts it contain d, the Nicety of Criti- 
ciſms, the Congruous and Ingenious turn of 
| the Verſe on a Subject ſo Barren and Difficult 


to Verſifie on. And Horace who there found 
the Hints hg had treated of, declared. befare 


. * 


\ 


had deen pofted that compoſed the Girile 1 
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the Generals, that the Modern, by imitating 
had ſurpaſſed his Works, that this Poerck Art 
was more Methodieal and Inftru&ive than 
his, that it handled the Matter to the' Bot- 
tom, gave Rules for Stile, the different Con- 
ſtruction of the various kinds of * 5 and 
that one might juſtly apply that to this Mo. 
dern, which was ſaid of Auguſtus, Since he 


had Rebuilt that with Marble which he found 


compiled of Brick, In reſpe& therefore to 
this advantageous Character Virgil ordered his 
Art Poetic ſhould be Poſted on the Right of 
The Review of theſe Auxiliary Troops be- 
ing over, the Two Generals invited the Mo. 
derns to go along with them to the Banks of 
ene, where they reſolved to Tret 

them with the Waters of the Fountain ; and to 


-make the Regale Compleat, the Ancients, who 


knew by Experience, the greateſt Pleafure ou 


could give 2 Poet, was engagins him to Read 
Bis 4 Works, were e lian to beg 


that Favour from the Moderns, 
Whilſt they were Marching towards the 


Fountain, Homer gave em an Account of the 
Grief he had conceiv'd at the News, Ea. 
ebius Captain of his Guard had brought that 
Morning at his Levy: It ſeems having viſited 
the Ihads, he found a Vacancy in the Rank, 


and perceiy'd 'twas the Place where the Verfe 


Vem, 


r . . ere ee. 2 _ 
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Venus, which now were wanting, He de- 
manded of the Hero's of the Phalanx what 
an vere become of em, and they inform d him, 
X- chat Two Greek Poets came the Night before 
n. MW from Homer with Orders to draw out a De- 
nd tachment for ſome important Expedition, and 
l: chat the Girdle of Venus had followed them. 
he Euſtachis being ſatisfied, the General never 
nd WW fent-any ſuch Orders, made it his Buſineſs to 
to inquire into the Occaſion of this Surprize, aud 
his with much to do at laſt diſcover'd by a Spy 
whom he ſent into the Army of the Moderns, 
that the Girdle of Venus had been convey'd 

be- thither by Two Poets of their Party call d 
1.  Yoitare and Fran; who having diſguiſed 
of I themſelves in Greek Habits, forged that Order. 
cat WW This rize, added Homer, gives me the 
to more ſenſible Diſpleaſure, becauſe I eſteem'd 
rho WW that Piece the beſt of any of my Works; 1 
. believed the Moderns defign'd to Attack m 
Buekler of Achilles by open Force, but little 
dreamt of ſuch piece of Treachery ; how- 
ever [reſolve to find ſome Methods for the Re- 
covery of thisLoſs. 8 

The Modern Satyriſt told him, he was well 
- acquainted with thoſe Two Authors, that 

— knew well how to Guard what they had 
poſſeſs d themſelves of, and it would be a dif- 
ficult Matter to Regain it: Beſides, added 
he, 1 believe twill be the better way to make 
a Treaty of Exchange with them for ſome 


Prifoners, 
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Priſoners, if the Battle againſt the Modern; 
has furniſh'd you with as ; 
Les, reply d Homer, 1 have Camoes the raſh 
Portugueſe Poet, who was the firſt Perſon de- 
feated by my Ihads; and you ſhall quickly 
ſee him Tyed by the Heels behind wy Cha- 
riot, in which Poſture he m Day makes 
a Tour about my Army, as Achilles How the 
Body of Hector round the Tomb of Patro- 
clus. Corneille ſent to demand his Liberty, 
but not coming in Perſon, as King Priam at- 
tended Achilles, to deſire the Body of Hector, 
I did not think convenient to ſet him free. 

I believe, ſaid the Satyriſt, it may be bet. 
ter to Exchange him for the Girdle of Venus, 
then drag him any longer about your Army: 
For theſe Moderns being ignorant of the An- 
* — * the — will Rk 
Cenſure you for dtagging the Portugueſe thus 
behind — Chariot; as they have made a 
Feſt of your cauſing Achilles to do the like by 
the Body of Hector in your Ihads : Not that 
they have any Reaſon to oppoſe your Cuſtoms 
and Rule in this Action, or to pretend, that 
you who are the Great Standard for all Poets, 
ſhould adjuſt your Achilles to a Hero of French 
Romance. Yet you ought to Recover your 
Girdle of Venus, which is of more Intrinſick 
oe than this Portugueſe with all his 

or 9 
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1 The Moderns Advice being accepted, He 
and his Friend profer d themſelves to Nego- f 
iſh tiate the Exchange with Voiture and Saraſin, | 
de. when they ſhould Arrive at the Banks of the | 
cly TFountain Hyppocrens. Soon after the Reſolu- 
na. tion made they came thither, . and Homer 
kes taking up the Waters in Two Greek Veſ- 
the Il fels, preſented them to the 'T'wo Moderns, 
ro- who receiv'd the Favour fron%his Hands with 
ty, great Reſpect, they Drunk his Health and 
at- ¶ /irgils 3, they were pledged by all the Chiefs 
or, chat were preſent, and the Two Generals did 
| them Reaſon. | i <a. 
et · After this Regale the Two Modern Poets 
us, MI demanded a Parley with Voiture and Saraſin, 
y : vho ſoon advanced by Corneilles Order to 
\n- the Banks of the Fountain, at the Head of 
nly I their Trenches. The Two Moderns on Be- 
bus half of the Ancients received them on the 
e 2 Confines of the fartheſt Lines of both Armies: 
by Mutual Compliments paſſed between them, 
hat and a Truce was propoſed to facilitate the 
jms Conference, which was accepted by the Ge- 
hat nerals of both Armies, and immediately con- 
ets, MW cluded on for the remainder of that Day. d 
100 The Four Deputies, amongſt other Things, 
our had ſome Diſcourſe of a General Peace 
ck between both Parties; but as this was an 
his Affair which required a more conſiderable 
Time to Diſcourſe than the Truce could [ 
| afford, they confined themſelves only to the 
27 : preſent 
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preſent Subject of the Conference, which waz 
m Exchange of Camoes for the Girdle of Veni. 
The Deputies of the Modern Army faid 
there was a great Inequality between the Va. 
lue of the Things to be Exchanged, and that 
the Girdle of Vems was of much greater 
Worth than the Portugueſe Poet. This the 
Ancients Deputies readily agreed to ; but 
added, that the Preference the Moderns gave 
upon this Occafion to a ſmall part of Homer's 
Works, over the Chief Poet of a Nation, 
would be a confiderable Advantage to the 4 
cients; wherefore it was not their Intereſt to 
aſſert that Truth. The ſubtilty of this Res. 
| ſon confounded the Moderns But as it was 
their particular Intereſt to this Ex- 
change, becauſe the Girdle of Venus had been 
convey d away by their Addreſs, they deſired 
the Conference might break up. 
Well then, ſaid one of the Ancient Depu- 
ties, we do Confent in the Name of our Par. 


touch d with this Girdle, ſhall for ever 

enj D yore Readers it gav: 
* Juno in tl s of Jupiter. Voiture and 
72 — return d them many Thanks for this 
. ation in their Favour, and thereupon 


Girdle, ſoon after. 


— wonder fully Charm'd with the Graces is gave each part of ler Body. 
| wy” 38 The 


, to acknowledge, that your Works having 
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The Contents of the Eighth Book. JF 


4 duni held by the Muſes. Calliope ſent 
Apollo. She informs him 6 8 Civil War 
between his Sujet. She paſſes the Night: 

5 with the Three Syrens her Daughters, and; 
the Nereides. She goes to Mount Helioon 
to carry Apollo s. The Ancients and. 
Moderns appear at Parmaſſus. Apollo, a- 

tended by the Muſes, gives Audience to the: 

. Chiefs of both Parties. Firſt, He calls Ho« 
mer ards Corneille, - * maintains 
the Tmereft of the Moderns againſt bin. 
Homer's R _ Virgil's Audience, and 

| Taſſo's. 4 ſpute between theſe Two Poets. 
The-Complaint of Des Mareſts g Cor- 
neille. Other Complaints from Tier Dra- 
maticks, and Four other Poets, who auer 4 
abel to be Originals in their kinds. : 


EAN while the Muſes boing fled the 
Day before to Mount 'Olymprs, were 
20 Seher ived there, but having recover d 
the Diſorder the fight of all theſe Armies 
had put them into, they confulted what Me- 
thods were to be raken for putting an End to 
fo great a War. The wiſe Clio being look d 
upon as the moſt skilful Perſon of the Nine 
- in Bufinefs, was deſired by her Siſters to 00 
The | clare 
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clare her Opinion. *Tis my Advice, ſaid ſhe, 
we ſhould immediately diſpatch a Meſſenger 
to acquaint Apollo with the News of 5 
Civil War between his Subjects of Parnaſſus, 
and deſire he will immediately come thither, 


by his Authority, to compoſe this Diviſion. 


I believe, added ſhe, my Siſter Calliope, who 
reſides over Heroick Verſes, is the Perſon we 
ould make Choice of for this Embaſſage; 
and- in my Opinion ſhe ſhould repeat the new 


Poem to Apollo; which has occaſioned this 


War, that the God after having heard it may 
diſtribute ſuch Orders as he ſhall think moſt 


This Advice was agreed to by all the Reſt, 
and Cailiope ſoon left the Place in order to 
attend Apollo upon the ſame Wings which had 
brought her thither from Mount Helicon. 

The Journey being very long, ſne Arrived 
not at the End of it till towards the Evening. 
Phabus was in his Dreſſing Room, and ready 
to retire to the Bed Thetis had prepared for 
him. Twilight his firſt Bed-chamber- man 
gave him Notice of the Muſes approach, he 
order d ſhe ſhould have Admittance, received 
her with a great deal of Civility, and ſhe gave 
him an Account of the Diſorders in his Em- 
pire of Parnaſſus. I have already taken Notice 


of dem, ſaid he, paſſing over the Mountains He- 


licon and Parnaſſus, but I did not eſteem the 


Fewd conſiderable enough to ſtop my Courſe, 


as 
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e, as I did at the Birth of Hercules: However I 
er MW ſhould be glad to learn the Occaſion of this 
1s WW Diſpute between my Ancient and Modern Sub- 
us, jects: Then ſaid Caliope, I cannot better in- 
er, form your Majeſty than by the recital of the 
n. Poem which cauſed it: Whereupon Apollo 
ho letting her know he was ready to give her At- 
eee. 
e; After Apollo had heard it, he bid Calliope go 
take her Reſt, and attend him the next Morn- 
nis ing at his Levy to receive his Orders. He re- 
ay commended her to Thetis, who ſent Word to 
olt the Nereides to take Care of the Muſe. They 
conducted her to their -Grotto's, where the 
ſt, WM Syrens Parthenope, Ligea and Lencoſia, ſtrove 
to to divert her with the Charms of theirSinging. 
ad The Muſe acknowledged them for the Three 
beloved Daughters ſhe had by a ſecret Amour 
red with the River Achelous; notwithſtanding the 
ng. Opinion Men have of the Muſes Virginity : 
dy WM She embraced them with a Mothers Tender- 
for Ml neſs, and paſſed the Night very agreeably iti 
an I liſtning to their Voices, and ſeeing the Ners- 
he WW ide Dance about the Chariot of Triton. 
„ed When Apollo waked, Aurora open d the 
we Eaſtern Gate of his Palace to Calliope, and 
m- told her as ſhe was going, 'twas Lawful for 
ice her to enter. Apollo came to meet her, and 
Te- I order'd.as he was mounting his Chariot, ſhe 
ſhould. go directly to Mount Helicon, and 
from him Command all his Subjects, as well 
* ; 5321s £65 1 + LET'S Ancients 
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Ancients as Moderns, to lay down their Arms 
and . immediately attend him at Parnaſſus, 
where he was reſolv'd to ſtop his Courſe to give 
chem Audience, and put an end to theit Quarrel. 
The Myſe ſoon mounted into the Air, and 
Arriving at the Fountain Hyppocrene juſt al. 
ter the Exchange of the Girdle of Venus with 
the Portugueſe Poet, | ſhe appear'd environd 
with many Rays of Apollos Light, wherewith 
he had preſented her at his Departure ; and 
when ſhe came within Hearing of the Aci. 
ents and Moderts ;; I am come, ſaid ſhe, (with 
a Voice agreeable and loud enough) from A. 


pollo, your Maſter and mine, to acquaint you, 


that being inform'd of your Diviſions, he has 
the Goodneſs to deſire to. Compoſe them with 
that fatherly Affection he bears all his Sub- 
jets: Wherefore in his Name I command 
you to lay down your Arms, and immediately 
appear at Parnaſſus, where he is reſolv'd to ſtop 
to Morrow there to decide your Differences. 

All the Leaders of each LR gave thi 
Muſe to underſtand, how ready they were to 
Obey, and forthwith March'd towards Par- 
240 us without obſerving either Order of Bat 
tle, or any. other Precaution, as well in te 
ſpeck to Apollo's Orders as the Truce they hal 


_ toncluded for the reſt of that Day. 


Pegaſus, who was graſing on the Summit 
of Mount Helicon, perceiving the Muſe came 
to wait upon her, and as ſhe was a little Fr 
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tigued with having flown ſo long a Journey, 
ſhe Mounted him to return with greater Eaſe 
to her Siſters at Olympus, whether ſhe weft 
to give an Account of her ſucceſsful Embaſ- 
ſage, and acquaint them, that all the Poets 
were returning to Parnaſſus. sn. 
Apollo coming thither the Day after found 
the Nine Muſes there, whom he cauſed to take 
their Places round about him on tlie Top of 
the Mountain, where they divided themſelves 
into Two Bodies upon the different Summits, 
and between theſe *I'wo Eminencies the Chiefs 
of either Party preſented themfelves like Sup- 
| plicants: He receiv'd/ them with his uſual 

z00dneſs and Gentle Grace, telling them, 
that having Notice of their Quarrel, he re 
ſolved to take Cognizance of the Buſineſs to 
determine it. Then calling Homer the firſt: 
Well Father, ſaid he, with an agreeable 
Smile, though theſe young People, pointimg 
to the Moderns, have been ſo hardy to make 
War upon you, yet you muſt forgive them; 
if they have not pay'd you the Reſpect due to 
your Merit, twas becauſe they did not under. 
ſtand you: And J am fſatished the greateſt | 
part of them have declared their Opinions, 
without being acquainted with you s but 1 
will do you Juſtice, and teduce them to the 


by 


| have the Goodneſs to maintain my Rights, 
mil — -*" T"_— 
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the Efforts of my Enemies muſt always prove 
ineffectual. Tis now above Three Thouſand 
Years ſince I firſt obtain'd the Title of Prince 
of Poets, by unanimous Conſent from all Na- 
tions; and l hoped after ſo long and well eſta- 
bliſh'd a Poſſeſſion, theſe Moderns would not 
have been fo ready to diſturb me. Theſe new 
2 oilus s before they attempted ſo great an En- 
terprize, ſhould have reflected on the ill Suc- 
ceſs all thoſe have met with who have ingaged 
in it: They ſhould have remember'd, that 
during the Reign of Ptolomy, Philodelþhis 
King of Eypt, Zoilus havitig Dedicated his 
Book to him; which he Writ - againſt my 
Work, in hopes of obtaining ſome mighty 


Recom ce, he was turn'd to Ridicule by | 


that wiſe Prince, as he deſerved; tel ung him, 
vhen he ſolicited for ſome Preferment, twas 
impoſſible that he who knew ſo much more 
bras I, that had ſubſiſted ſo Ugly Noble, could 
want an thing. 

I muſt own, added herr. have en 1n- 
formed, that Caligula and Nero h ewn 2 
Fo Avetfion to my Works, and thoſe: of 

il. But this is only their particular Judg- 
—_ theſe Two Emperors have not had 


the good: Fortune to be loc d upon by Po- 


ſterity, as Models fit to imitate; And there 
are but fem People that neue de Pug of 
e e x Kir'F WT ; 
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Then Apollo pointing to Corneille, advance 


| my Son, faid he, what Anſwer can you make 
to that which Homer has ſaid > © © 


Great God, replyed Corneille,” I found my 


ſelf forced againſt my Will to make War up- 
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Father of Arts to whom the God of Verſe 
Profoundeſt } yſteries diſcloſed 1 


| My Muſe * Name Ges awfully Revere, FY 


What could he dere more chan this? Sure 
does not Prefend there is fo much Reſpedt 
due to gvery Line he has Written, that we 
0 Laugh at Fea Fo his? Does he not 
lieve Jo Readers aun at the 1 55 Ions 
makes, 11 8 17 Hero l are Juſt ready 
Engage, apd V law fü 3 ab 4 


Cependant Fi le Cie! An 4 la France | 
ſieche ou 7 vidons eut remis ta Nai 


Cent defauts gy on input as fiecle on tun "qui, | 


7577 7 5 haneroent pas tes Ouvrage erg 
ode bes. Guerfiert prodiges de vdillance 
f entrejer cer au loup "fer « de leur Lance 
eee as 1 fi long tems tenir le bras Jet 

Je 75 bat Fl etre 4 en 

wes Pune longue preface © 
5 fais rela 1770 des Fra de leur Race 


| vet had the Gods more bout eus wen 
Defer'd thy Birth unto the W 
Fhoſ flaws imputed to thy Rou e 
The Fare eg: Had 5 Fe 
Thy Noble Hero's Pr 5 W. 
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With Arms extended in the yielding Air, 
Had not ſo long with irkſome Prefaces, 


Onthe great Acts of their victorious Race 


mn the n whilſt they ſhould have 
| Q ought. 


Does a think that the Author of this Poem 
has done him ſo great an Injury, in ſay ing, 


| he has put too much Work in ſo narrow a 


Space as that of Achilles's Buckler, in remark- 


| ing; that Two Towns ſpeaking different Lan- 


guages, that Two Orators haranguing, the 


Eins of the Bull, devour d by a Lion, 


that the Dances jand ſweet Conſorts he de- 


r there are range things, 


Que Janais d'un Burin quoi er lo main tes 
. (Dieus 


Le lengege Nur; ne fear dire aux x Tru, 's 


No Grayer yet, though guided by a God 


Could repreſent the Language of a Mule 
| ele elne this Yan was in 


the right, to declare with Horace, the Good 
Man ſome times ſlept. 

This Diſcourſe of Corgeille was a RF. 
by all the Moderns, whaſe Aa made 


| Faynaſſus Ring but when the Naiſe was 
| Fs gee ths wn uur a Loden et 


4 
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It would not be very difficult perhaps, ſaid 
he, to juſtifie all thoſe Places where the Mo- 


dern attack my Works, particularly the De- 


ſcription of Achilles's \Buckler, and ] believe 
they who accuſe m of Nodding when I made 
it, were Sleepy themſelves, or they had never 
faid ſo. Let them only confult the Opinion 
of Ages paſt, ' which have always eſteemed 
it as a moſt perfect Piece. The ſize of a 
Buckler excludes not the poſſibility of draw- 
ing a Picture which fhall contain ſeveral De- 
ſigns ; there may be deſeribed in little what 
would have been greater in a larger Space; 
tis ſufficient each part of the piece is propor- 
tionable to the whole. And Vulcan, no doubt, 


whom I have engaged in this Affair, was Ma- 


ſter enough to obſerve the neceſſary proporti- 
ons. Lou have ſeen a Chart of the intire 
World within a Globe of narrow Extent, 
where Seas, Lands, Kingdoms, Provinces, 
nay even Towns, Mountains, Rivers, and the 
moſt minute Diverſities are deſcribed +: Yet 
Geographers were never ridiculed for this. 
As for that Objection of my deſcribing Two 
Towns ſpeaking different Languages, Two 
Orators making Speeches, a Bull Roaring, 
Shepherds:Dancing to ſweet Conſorts af their 
own making. He muſt be a very indifferent 


Critick, Who tells me, I deſigned thereby to 


repreſent the Voice, Noiſe, Sounds, and 
Movements which can no more be expreſsd 
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by a Graver than by Poetry. But there is 
not a Man of Underſtanding, who will not 
judge with Antiquity, that this Deſcription 
meant no more, but that the Orators were 
there repreſented in the Poſture of ſuch Peo- 


ple as ſpeak in Publick: That the Bull was 
inia bellowing Poſture, and the Shepherds in 


one proper for thoſe that Danced, Sung, or 
Playidi upon any Inſtruments. Nor is there 
good Painter or Sgulpter who cannot ex- 


ay 
| preſiby/the Geſture of his Figures, not only 


the Actions they do, but even their Paſſions, 


which muſt be deſeribed by: the Poſture. of 


their Viſages; and the various Diſpoſition of 


their Bodies: Nay, even the Author of this 
poem, ſpeaking of the len of the Sus * 


Verſaulles lays Himſelf ; 


1 31 TENT 11 T 11 41117 


G Ghevauy de: Sula qui Marchant qui 5 


Aeuitte e 6 bac : (diſſent 
2 beet ere ode nun on eroiroit quis 


mod T 505 0 Ibn 20 rien. 
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Theſe "FER Steeda; n we — e our Eyes 
Appeatto Neigh; and move with ſtately nk 


Whereby he aan. proves this Jade end was 
ill mded, ſince he himſelf is guilty of that 


Which he jan in my Bucklercof Achilles. 


Nor-can this Criticiſm be approyed by any but 


| unn Genius g, ſuch as the Modern Poets ge- 
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have made upon this Subject, are angry at 


| of Poetry. 


nerally are, who finding themſelves incapable I; 
of ſo high an Effort of Amagination, as tha I 


my Copiouſneſs, which ſoars beyond the Ap 5 
Kaen of their narrow Ideas. 8 
After this Apollo nodded to Firgil to at. Iv 


ances I perceive my Friend, faid he, with: 50 


Our hilde are revolted againſt you, 4 
fn flead of following the beautiful and p 
able Models you have left —_ in + 

rary Merl 


gellent Eveids have taken 'contr 
Loſing themſelves in Videow ind. ridiculoy c 
[ Enchantments: But 1 find you have chaſtiſel 
them as they deſerved; yet I deſire you woull i © 
Torqueto Taſſo, — you D. 
ſeated in the Battle of Heheon + He has ben 7 
Diſgraced, yet he is not void of Merit, an 
if inſtead of abandoning himſelf to his om M 
rice, he had made uſe of your Precept, F 
'd your Example, he had a Genius ful 
— to have made him a great Poet; ther . 
is ſomething Noble and Lofty in his Thought 1 
his Deſcriptions are Lively and AgrecabliW 
and his Poem, though not oomyl 5 in th 
whole, - yet conſiſts of may beautiful Scrap 


Come hither Tazſo, continued he, 1 woll 
** your Peace with Virgil, but on this Car 
dielon, chat yeu ſhall learn wore Prullenceſe 
the future, that you ſhall regard him as-you 
Nu 2 dar = han 


imitatel | 
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mitated,inſtead of venturing to fly as you Ty 
done upon your own Wings, whereas you ſhould 
Wl carefully have follow'd thy judicious | Dedalus, 

* and not hke daring I charus, have ſoard with 
4 waxen Wings, 2 being melted, threw 
e jou headlong into the Deep, = 


by. 57 
Moſt beriet Judge of our Lac re- 
1 oy T4jſo, imitation being ſomewhat mean, I 
thoyght I was obliged to free my ſelf from that 
* | Subje&ion,and thar there were more ways then 
3 one to aſcend Parnaſſus. I eſteem d Poetry a 
" Game of Wit, whoſe principal End was to ola 
wy and furprize the Readers' with wonderful E- 
D. yents; and that not long time was neceſſary to 
„ Froduce theſe Effects, but to follow the Ideas 
r oa ſprightly Fancy, without reſpect to thoſe 
4 — 2 the Ancients have left us for Epick Po- 
I believ'd theſe Precept had no other 
7 Fandirion but the Caprice of the Perfons 
Nec ho made em, and that I might” bwfully 


| make or. 15 leaving a Model of my own 


4 1 | 
Tod was raiſtaket, anſwers Pre nh 


wall wy of 2 and the Muſes RG. 


They 


fancied, rhat they who ma Rt 1155 87 
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They are all fo judicious. and well invents A 
that People of. juſt Taſte; are never 7 0 

without them, becauſe they are founded up. , 
| on thay ape Wick c can ES bee tg 9757 | 


well as. Painting, INI and 5 9 | 
hoever, neglects theſe Precepts will male 
Mo ofters in Poetry, 28, Painter or 'Sculptar 
would do, who inſtead of, repreſenting a Man 
with, that due proportion Nature has fixed to 
each part. of the 15 2 and diſpoſing then I. . 
all in theix proper Places, ſhould make an ill gr 
portion d Figure, draw the Arms where W,, 
br "Thighs ſhould de, and delineate the Head 
f ele 1 You. plainly. perceiye ad- 
, he who ſhould. Fancy this the 


itture, of a Man, as well as that which ö 
Xa U / copied after Nature, would be ſtrange 
mi W. Poetry is only. another 
ind o Fainting * e ſpeaks, im Iliſhes, 
and inlarges the Objects, without dif-figuring 
f them. Sometimes ſhe repreſents thing 
manimate, but inſtead of making them Mot 
the dreſſes them in more agregable ani 
Forms than 5 really poſſeſs ; 4 
ways. rejefting. mean . and never Fullis 
her Works, 18 jou have done with your dread 
ful Delariprions of extravagant Figures, which 
55 5 i 5 fright People from xeading 
ur Poem, I would fain know by, whi 
1 we” 1 Authorin 
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Authority you gave Pluto thoſe '* Horns, you 
make him lift higher than Mount Atlas, Which 
you expreſs according to the Caprice of your 


irregular Fancy, by ſaying, that this Moun- 


rain and that of Cal pie appear only little Hills 
before Plato, when he Elevates his you F ront 


with his mighty Horns. 


The Deſcription you make in the Two fol- 
lowing Stanza s of his Mouth being opened 


in the form of a Gulph or Common Shore, 
which caſts forth black and filthy Blood with 
a nauſeous Breath, is not only ſufficient to 
ſtrike your Readers with Horror, but even 
to make them vomit upon your Works. 


If you had found your ſelf under an abſo- 


lute Neceſſity of deſcribing a dreadful Mon- 


a * — 2 * OY r IIS 


* Taſſo s Hicraſolema, Canto 4. Stanza 6. 
Se de Plan nel mezo, & cen a defira, Bo Pee” 


Softien Io \ſcettro ravido, ep: Jones, 


Ne tanto Scoglio in Mar, ne rupe alpeſtra "oth 
Nv pur Calpe en alas, > 'l magno Atlante 


G Ai lai non pare ſſe un picciol Colle 


81 gran e Fle ran corna eſtolle. 5 E 


Here Voumted in the midſt fits Pluto, whoſe drs 
” N unweildy Scepter does ſuſtain, 
Rock ſo ficep, no Mountain ere ſo High, . 
Ns y.towring 0 s lofty Atlas Braws, 


| 900 With him ſmall Hillocks * abpear, 4 | 


When I bis Fimighty Front EA Horns extols. Wale 
PL: 14778 * wag 00: es 10 


Il 5 ſter, 
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ſter, you might have contrived one after your 
Pluto, whom all Antiquity never Painted afict 
that manner. Nor ſhould you fooliſhly hay 
made him a Leader, as you have done of thoſe 
Demons whoſe Pride precipitated them int 
Hell, and confounded Two Notions fo wide 
ly different as thoſe of the Ancient Poets 
Hell, and thoſe of Chriſtians. In fine, you 
Have made your Poem an abſolute Chaos ; 
could eaſily prove, would it not incroach to 
much upon Apollo's Patience. th 
Tzaſſo had replyed, but he was interruptel 
by Des Mareſtes, followed by Chapelain an 
Great Prince of Parnaſſus, ſaid Des Mara 
to Apollo, I hope you will do us Juſtice again 
Corneille, who not content to have ulurp( 
the Generalſhip of the French Poets, which 
in all Juſtice belonged to an Epick Poet, au 
to me above all the reſt, has caſt an Eternl 
Blemiſh upon our Reputations, by ordering u 


to Guard his Baggage on the other fide thi 


River Permeſſs, during the Battle of Helic 
I cannot mth _ | —— well pps hs 
part againſt reek. Tragedians, in forcin 
them to abandon half the Nan of Hypp 
crene -Buthe prevented our diſputing the 
Glory with Homer: His Iliads and Odyſſes lu 


no longer prided themſelves upon being th 
Models for Poetry öf this kind had I been pt 
9 955 malte 


1 
* 


r. 
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ou I mitted to have engaged their Author at the 
oak Head of my Clovis, I would ſoon have Rout· 
iter N ed Achilles, 4jax, and Diome des, I would have 
ar confounded the Prudence of Neftor, the Ars 
wie WH tifice'of Ulyſſes, and the Addreſs of Agamem- 
ned n. I would have frightned em all away 
de with my Devils: In fine, alone have tri- 
ts A umph'd over all Antiquity, and gain'd im- 
JU mortal Glory for the Moderns— © 
Apollo ſmiled at the Dreams of this Poet, 


to who had till continued venting his extrava- 


cance ; but that he was hindred by other 
ptel Trench Poets, who came likewiſe to complain 
aui of Corneille for not giving them any Command 


eile in the Army of the Moderns, notwithftands = 
r ing the honourable mention made of them by 


ain the new Poem. Here you might have ſeen 


hilt —— Les Rotreus, les Triſtans, 
aul Er cente autres encore de lices de leur temps. 


uke 7 ans and Rerrons 3 
With hundreds more the Pleaſures of theit Age. 


Tis I, exclaim d Rotrov, who am the Au- 
thor of Venceſſas, which was always reckoned 
amongſt the wy Kei of the 1 Thea- 
kre, as appears by t re they take to re- 
preſent Air Cu 'Tis1, ſaid Tran, that 
made Mariamne, and who had the Hohoar to 
make the moſt famous Comedian weep at the. 


Fury 
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Eury of my Herod. is I, cryed Mairet, 
that writ the Ancient Sophonisbe, which the 
Publick has preferr'd to that of Corzeille, and 
his Jealouſy. prevented his giving me that 
Place in the Moderns Army which my Merits 
deſerved. I had never been forgot added he, 
had I only Writ the ſingle Dialogue of ny 
Slvia, the whole Court got by Heart, which 


thus begins 


Beau fujet de mes feux & de mes infortunes | 
Ce jour. te ſoit plus doux EF plus heureaux 
mig 07 SMart aug) Gur Aa Mor 


Thou lovely Cauſe of my Misfortunes and my 
May'ſt thou enjoy. more Happineſs this Day 
e e fog De 


Theſe Grievances were follow'd by thoſe 
of ſeveral other Poets, quoted in the new 
Poem, as Regmer, Mainard, Gambault, and 
Godean, who altogether cryed, I am the 
Original of French Satyr, I am the Original 
of Epigrams, I of beautiful Sonnets, - I. of 
{prightly Dialogues. Theſe Four Originals 

made ſo great Noiſe, that, Apollo being quit 

tired, gave Orders the Poets ſhould retire, 
and make Room for the. Orate 
Fa to Die for want of the Sa 
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d | The Contents of the Ninth Book. 


s Apollo gives Audience to the Orators, begin- 
6 ning with Demoſthenes and Cicero. What 
1 they ſay. The Diſcourſe of Balſac and the 
h Advocate of Jane Maillard's Cauſe. That 

of Miguel de Cervantes. Plato's Com- 

plaint. Boccalini's Criticiſm upon his Works. 

Ariſtotle's Complaint. Deſcartes's Anſwer 
fer having deſtroyed his Syſtem of the World. 
9. Apollo puts an end to their Diſpute. He 
Conmands all the Ancients and Moderns to 
| Retire; and orders the Muſes to attend to 
receive his Deciſion. 


HE Orators having preſented them- 
ſelves before Apollo, he made ſigns to 
Demoſthenes and Cicero to approach. Your | 
Majeſty no doubt, ſaid Demoſthenes, will be 
ſurprized, when you ſhall underſtand what 
Champions the Moderns have ſet up to di- 
ſpute the Glory of Eloquence with Cicero 
and me; one Balſac, and one Jean Mail- 
lard's Advocate, Perſons unworthy to be 
placed in the Balance of your Judgment 
with us; and I perſwade my ſelf you will 
chaſtiſe them as their Raſhneſs deſerves. '_ 

| believe, ſaid Cicero, who was proud 
nough of his — and Eloquence, it 


would 
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would have afforded you great Diverſion to 
have ſeen a parcel of French Advocates vie 
with a Roman Conſul, and pretend to di- 
vide the Glory of my Art with me, whoſe 
principal Force conſiſts in the ſtrength of 
their Lungs, and the length of their Breath; 
who have no other way to overcome their 
Adverſaries but by making a greater Noiſe 
than they, who have not one juſt Notion of 
Eloquence, who generally make uſe of no- 
thing in their Pleadings but Amplification 
and School-boys Topicks, who ſwell their 
Harangues with Quotations and Ornaments 
uſeleſs and impertinent, fill them with extra- 
vagant Exagerations, lewd Expreſſions, gross 
Invectives, and flat Railleries, which for the 
moſt part conſiſt of Equivocations, Punnes, 
Proverbs, and ſuch childiſh Fooleries. 
Come hither Balſac, ſaid Apollo, and you, 
the Advocate of Jean Maillards Cauſe, whit 
have you to ſay in your Defence > 
Powerful God, anſwer'd Balſac, I am ſo 
far from aiming at a Defence before ſo ia: 
mous a Judge, that I place all the hopes of 
my Safety in a ſolemn Confeſſion of that 
enormous Crime, my Pride plunged me in- 
to. I was ſo puff d up by the Writers of my 
Time, that their Elegies made me ſet too 
great a Value upon my ſelf. Add to this, 
the Moderns chooſing me for their General, iſ 
which ſerved to confirm my Trefamptie 
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I fancy'd I was able to Diſpute the Reward 
of Eloquence with Demoſthenes, but this 
thundring Orator has to my Sorrow convin- 
ced me of my Weakneſs, and his own in- 
vincible Force. To him therefore I pay that 
Homage which is due, and likewiſe to that 
Ihuſtrious Conſul (pointing to Cicero, who 
anſwer d with a ſtately Nod of his Head) 
and I declare all that is excellent in my 
Works owes its birth to Antiquity, whence 


| I collected it. 


It is to theſe ſprightly Turns wherewith I. 
embelliſh'd my Works, that I ought to at- 
tribute thoſe Praiſes I receiv'd in the Panyge- 
rical Letters of the moſt Celebrated Authors 
in Europe, not to my own Genius, which 
of it ſelf was too Barren to have produced 
any thing excellent. But after this ingenious. 
Declaration, ſo rare in the Mouth of an 
Author, and fo contrary to my own Tem- 
per, I hopeto obtain one ſingle Favour, the 
Chaſtiſement of a preſamptuous Gaſcoigne 
(pointing to Calprenede) who inſtead of aid- 
ing me againſt Demoſthenes. as he was obliged. 
to have done, infulted my Diſgrace and 
Mock d me. I demand alſo Juſtice againſt that 
arrogant and jeering Spaniard (ſhewing Mi- 
guel de Cervantes) who not contented to have 
declined fighting for the Moderne, whole 


gerad General he was, as well as I, prevented Cal- 


prenede from being condemned to the Puntſh- 
- K 2 ment 
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ment he deſerved in the Council of War 1 
aſſembled for that purpoſe. 
God of the Learned, ſaid the Advocate of 
Jean Maillard's Cauſe, I ſhall no more un- 
_ dertake to defend my ſelf than Balſac, I will 
make uſe of the Example he has given me, 
to have recourſe to your Clemency, to ob- 
tain Pardon for my Raſhneſs, and that of 
my Brethren the French Lawyers, whom you 
behold here aſſembled. We acknowledge, 
though late, the Error we have committed, 
in pretending to vie for Eloquence with our 
Maſters, and abjure the Action in your Pre- 
ſence. Yet if our Crime admit of any Ex- 
cuſe, give me leave to acquaint you we are 
not the moſt Guilty, the Puniſhment ought 
to fall upon the Modern Poet who excited 
us to this Revolt, by averring in pompous 
Verſe, that we were as Wile as Cicero or De- 
moſthenes. You ſhall hear, if you pleaſe, 
how he las ſpoken of us and them, 


Nu ils viennent je le veux, mais que ſans a- 


(vantage 
Entre les Combatans le terrain ſe partage. 


Yet ſhould the mighty Combitants engage 
Ours would divide the Glory of the Day. 


Wo would have made a Scruple after this 
Magnificent Expreſſion, of meaſuring one 
| Strength 


Strength by theirs. *Tis he that perſwaded 
me they had not ſo well ſucceeded as I did 
in the Defence of Fear Maillard's Right, and 
he made us fancy we had Eloquence enough. 


Pour de fendre comme eux de (liens couronneg 
Et qu un grand Peuple en foule accourant nous 
(entendre 
Eut declare la Guerre au Pere d Alexandre 
Que nous etions plus qu eux diſerts & vehemens 
Que nous donnious eſſor aux plus N 
ment. 


Like them to plead the auſe of CrownedHeads 


And move a powerful People to declare 


Againſt great Alexander's warlike Syre, 

That our more Nervous and more Charming 
| | (Turns, 

Deeper Impreſũons on the Hearers made. 


Indeed I muſt confeſs the following Verſes 


| might have undeceivd, and acquainted us 


how little Title we had to thoſe unjuſtPrailes ; 
for continuing to ſpeak of us, he ſays, 


| Malgre les traits hardjs de leur vive Eloquence 


On voit noſvi eux Catons ſur leurs riches tapjs 


Tranquilles Auditeurs & ſouvent aſſoupis. 


Maugre their ſprightly Turns of Eloquence 
Unmoved our Cato's ſet upon the Bench, 
Nay oft are Lull'd by = Harangue to Ske . 
*** ' 3 ; I 
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Is not this telling us in other Terms, that 
our Pleadings are not worth a Farthing, that 
inſtead of attracting the Attention of our 
Learned Judges, and moving them by the 
Pathetick Figures of our Diſcourſe, as De- 
moſthenes did the Athenians by his excellent 
Speeches, we only make em Nod with our long 
and tedious Pleadings. Pardon us great Po- 
et, ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to the Author 
of the new Poem, if we have not rightly ap- 
prehended the meaning of your Verſes, if 
we were not able to dive into your ingeni- 
ous Raillery, which lies hidden under the 
ſeeming Praiſes you have given us. 


Thus ended the Advocate, when Apollo 


ordered Calprenede, and Miguel de Cervantes 
to advance, the latter thus began, 

Divine Apollo, I had reſolved to beſtow 
{ome Time upon cenſuring Balſacs Works, 
and placing them amongſt the Amadlis s, and 
o:her ſcurvy Romances, which were found 
in Don Qui xot's Chamber after his firſt Ex- 


pedition, and condemned to the Flames by | 


the Curate: I deſigned to make him a new 
Romantick Hero, whom I would have made 
an Orator Errant, to attone for the Wrong 
he pretends I have done the Moderns, in pre- 
ferring the Ancients to them. I intended to 
have beſtowed the Title of his Squire upon 
the Defender of Jean Maillards Cauſe, who 
ſhould- have waited upon this new Don 


Qui xot 
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9nixot in the illuſtrious Poſt of good Saxche 
- Panca ; But the Confeſſions they have made 
of their Ignorance has intirely diſarmd me: 
And though Balſac has given lignal proofs of 
his Reſentment againſt Calprenede and Me, 
yet we both beg Pardon for them, and de- 
fire Demoſthenes and Cicero would intercede 
with you Majeſty to obtain it, ſince the in- 
tire Deſtruction of Two ſuch Enemies can- 
not contribute to the increaſe of their Glory. 
When Cervantes had done ſpeaking, Plato 
having obtained Audience from Apollo, fetch- 
ing a deep Sigh ſaid; Here you behold a 
Man expoſed to the moſt fatal Cataſtrophe 
cat ever Author was threatned with; your 
Majeſty knows what veneration Antiquity al- 
ways paid me, you know the glorious Name 
of Divine they honour'd me with ; yet by 
a moſt unheard of Attempt, a certain Mo- 
dern Poet has endeavour'd to rob me of this 
Title, and change it for another to my Diſho- 
our, as you may perceive by the following 
efles, © 


Platon qui fuit divin du tems de nos Aguex 
Commence a devenir quelque fois en nuy eux. 


Plato, by our Fore- fathers thought Divine, 
Does now begin to Flag upon our Hands, 
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I muſt.confeſs this Reflection does not fall 
upon me alone, at the ſame Inſtant he abuſes 
all thoſe who have reſpected me as Divine, 
as if they wanted Common Senſe, and moſt 
indiſputably, either he is or they were Block- 
heads, which Queſtion I moſt humbly im- 
plore your Majeſty to decide this Day ; as 
alſo to do me ſultice for the Four following 
Verſes, where he ſpeaks after this manner of 
ſome of my Pieces lately tranſlated into French 


Eu vain ſon Tradud eur partis an del Antique, 


En conſerve la Grace & tout le ſet Attique, 
Du Lecteur le plus aſpre & plus reſolu 


Un Dialogue entier ne ſgauroit etre In. 


In vain Maucroix with partial Care has ſtrove 
To ſave each Grace the Attick Salt preſerve, 
Since ne'er was Reader yet ſo patient known, 
Who could peruſe a fingle Dialogue. 


I demand theſe Verſes may be raſed out in 


open Court, as unjuſt and ſcandalous, and 
that'all Readers for the future may be pro- 


hibited Nodding over my Works, upon pain 
of being declared Ignorant and of an ill 


Taſte. 

Upon this Boccalini, who had engaged 
Plato with good Succeſs, advanced to defend 
theſe Verſes. I thought, ſaid he, addreſſing 
to Apollo, that after the Advantage I gain d 

over 
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over this Greek Author at the Battle of He- 
licon, he would have had more Prudence 
than to have rais'd a Diſpute, which could 
| only redound to his Diſgrace. I am of the 
ſame Opinion with him as to the Buſineſs of 
Morality, I approve the force of his Rea- 
ſons, behind which he knew ſo well how to 
Intrench himſelf : They ſhew beyond all 
Diſpute great Art, ſo likewiſe does his Ad- 
dreſs in tacking ſeveral Arguments together, 
to conduct the Mind of his Auditor whether 
he pleaſes. He has made his Socrates ſpeak 
like a Prudent, Expert, and Moderate Man, 
he has given beautiful and noble Ideas of 
Virtue, and moved our Indignation againſt 
Vice. Yet for all this, I muſt agree with 
the Modern Poet he complains of ; That the 
Divine Plato is ſometimes very tedious to his 
| Reader, and doubt not but ] could maintain 
this Opinion by good Reaſons, if I ſhould 
undertake to prove it. 
| In my Opinion indeed, purſued he, his 
Subject is one of the chief Cauſes, for 


Mankind naturally hate Dogmatick Diſcour- 


ſes, and the Reaſons that oppoſe the Torrent. 
of their Paſſions z therefore are more de- 
lighted with Authors that treat on gayer 
Subjects, and take pleaſanter ways of in- 
ſtructing. 

Another thing which contributes to our 
wearineſs when we read Plato's Dialogues is, 


That 
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That inſtead of proving his Aſſertions in 1 
few words, he makes ſuch Digreſſions and 
ſpins the Matter out to ſuch a length, that 
the Mind being cloy'd with the many uſeleſs 
Inductions he there explains, and might bet. 
ter have been omitted, Relaxes it ſelf, and 
is ſo fatigued it can never hold out to the 
end of the Diſcourſe. 

Plato enraged at this Criticiſm was prepar d 
for a Reply, and deſigned to have Cut to 
pieces many of thoſe baſe Turns, and unjuſt 
Thoughts, which he found in great Num- 
ber amongſt Boccalini's Works, after the Bat- 
tle of Helicon, and whereof he lad made an 
exact Catalogue. But he was interrupted by 
Ariſtotle, who preſented himſelf in a Rage 
before Apollo - Mighty God, ſaid he, I de- 


mand Juſtice againſt a French Poet, who has 


been ſo hardy to ſpeak againſt me in theſe 
Terms. | f 


Cha cun ſeait la de eri dn famenx Ariſtote, 
En Phiſique moin ſeur qu en Hiſtorie Herodote, 
Ser eſcrits quicharmoient les plus intellingens, 
Sont a piene regus de nos moind res Regens. 


How much has Ariſtotle been extol d? 

Yet leſs infallible in Phſicks ge 

Then in Hiſtorie Truths Herodotus 

His Works whoſeBeantiesCharm the wiſer ſort, 
Our younger Regents difficultly Taſte. - | 
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thought, purſued he, nd Man would 

have placed me in ſo bad Company, after 1 

had the Honour to Inſtruct with fo much 

Succeſs, the * Maſter of the Univerſe : But * Ee was 

[ ſhould injure the Moderns to imagin they aue f. 

had the leaſt regard to the Sentiments of this wr. 

poet: And though the Regents learn my 

Philoſophy in their Colleges, this does not 

in the leaſt prevent my Reigning, as I uſually 

to do in the Cabinets of Princes in their Libra- 

in nes, and thoſe Arts of the Learned. Where- 

m. fore, puiſſant God, I demand this Poet miy 

it. be treated like a Slanderer, or obliged to 

an prove what he has aſſerted. 

by WY Upon that a certain Modern prefling thro' 

ge the Crowd, preſented himſelf before Apollo, 

de. MW faying, Behold here I am ready to maintain 

12; Ml what the Poet has averrd. The Boldneſs of 

eſe profer made the whole Aſſembly caſt their 
Eyes upon this Modern, to whom the Learn- 

ed of his Party paid a profound Deference: 

| And he was quickly diſeover'd to be the fa- 

te. mous Deſcartes, as great a Philoſopher as a 

uMathematician. This dreadful deſtroyer of 
ancient Syſtems addreſſing himſelf to Apollo, 

ſpake thus What I ſhall ſay in Defence of 

the Moder» Poet ought to meet with the 
greater Credit, becauſe I have no particular 
Intereſt to maintain what he has afferted, 

ort, ſinde he has not thought convenient to give 
me any Place amongſt his Modern Party, tho? 

perhaps 
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perhaps I might have flatter\d my ſelf ſo fa b 
to Fancy I ſhonld. not have weakned them Wor | 
that my daring Diſcoveries might have main. Wak: 
tain'd their Ground, and it may be not have 
proved N ae. uſeleſs in obtaining the rha 
propoſed Advantage over the Ancient. *Tis 
Truth therefore alone which forces me to 
ſpeak, I honour the great Ariſtotle as I ought 
1 eſteem his DialeF:icks, his Morals, his Han 
Politicks, his Rhetorick, and his Poetry, 2 
thoſe beautiful Works deſerve : But I muſt 
take the Freedom to tell him, he never wy 
a Phyſician, and the Treatiſes he has left u 
upon this Subject, prove what I ſay beyond Hou 
all Contradiction. We need not only view Wher) 
his confuſed Syſtem of the World to be con. pla 

vinced of this; and that I may not diminih Mknc 
the force of thoſe Reproaches the Moder: Myor 
Poet has given hm by my Expreſſion, I ſhall Mere 
repeat the excellent Verſes he has inade uſe of Nabe 

| upon this Occaſion, 


| Chez lui ſans nul egard des veritables Cauſes, Wer 
De Simples qualiteꝝ operoient touts choſes, of 
; Et ſon Siſteme obſcur rouloit tout ſur ce point cer 
En une choſe ſe fait de ce qu elle n'eſt point. Mie] 
Dune e paiſſe vapenr ſe formoit la Comete, Sol 
Sur un ſolide Ciel Rouloit chaque Planete, W 
Et tous les autres feux dans leurs vaſes dore: NI 


Pendoient du riche fond des Lambris azurez. ou 
For lin 
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or he without regard to Real Cauſes 


akes ſimple Qualities all Things effect 

\nd his obſcure Hypotheſis on this depends, 
hat Beings were of Non-exiſtents form'd, 
bat fiery Comets from groſs Vapors riſe, 
hat Planets role about the Firmament, 

and all the reſt of the Celeſtial Fires 

Hang in the Ceiling of the azure Sky. 


ut WW How could you imagine, perſued Deſcar- 
vas Wes, ſpeaking to Ariſtotle, that Privation was 
ne of the Principles of Entity Ho could 
you fancy Comets to be any thing elſe but 
erg Exhalations * And how came you to 
place them below the Moon? Had you 
known how to have made juſt Obſervations, 
you might eaſily have diſcovered, that theſe 


about in different Vortexes, which render 
their Courſe ſo uncertain, and that theſe Stars 


er than Saturn, who is the fartheſt diſtant 
of any Planets in our Vortex. Your Ideas 
* [certainly were very narrow, or you had never 
, [{Wrepreſented theStars as if they were tied to the 
Solid and Diaphanous Heaven by a Knot. 

Was it poſſible for you to behold theſe Fires. 

2 ¶ which are powerful enough to pierce thro 
our Vortex and ſtrike the Tunic of our Eyes 
wich their Rays, which partake of their 

For lively Light, notwithſtanding at fo vaſt 
Diſtance, 


great Phenomenas were vagrant Stars whirld 


are not only above the Moon, but even high- 
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Diſtance, and not eſteem them as ſo many | 
Suns which form'd as many feveral Vortex's) 7 
Ariſtotle finding himſelf hard preffed by th 
this new Doctrine which overturn'd his whoſe fo 
Syſtem, here interrupted Deſcartes, and to » 
Intereſt Apollo. in the Quarrel, you perceive a 
Divine Phabus, ſaid he, the boldneſs of this Ml * 
Modern, not content to have overthrown my 0 
Philoſophy, he undertakes to give you E. be 
quals, who have always been eſteemed the th 
only Source of Light: He creates new Suns, i 
and believes they enlighten other Worlds, 
whether your Rays have never pierced, ; 
Puniſh therefore this new Prometheus who is il © 
come hither to ſteal away your Fires to in- DO 
rich new Worlds. And to convine your 2 
Majeſty, that this is a Conſpiracy among 
all the Moderns, againſt your Authority and 
Unity, you ſhall hear what this raſh Pott 
has ſaid, „„ V' 74 en 
Dans Fenclos incertain de ce vaſt Univer- 
Mille mondes nove aux ont ete deconvert 
Et de nouveaux ſoliels, quand la nuit tend ſc 
3 (Voile, 


Egalent deſormais le nombre des Etioles. 


Within th' uncertain Limits of this Globe 
New Worlds a Thouſand have been ſince de- 
5 | (feryed, 
And when the Night her ſable Mantle fpreads | 
New Suns in Number equal to the _ : 
| pollp 
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Apollo, who was ſatisfied in his Conſcience, - 
that the fixed Stars were not indebted to him 
for their Light, as the Ancients fancied, did 
not think proper to ſuffer this Matter to be 
farther ſearched into by a long Diſpute ; 
wherefore, without declaring his Thoughts, 
| would reconcile you, ſaid he, Let the 
Chiefs of both Parties, and all the World 
befides retire to attend my Deciſions. But 
the Maſes may ſtay to be the Depoſitaries of 
thoſe Oracles I am about to pronounce. . 

Upon this Order the Ancients and Moderns 
immediately retired, dividing themſelves ; 
and both Re-mounted their reſpective Sum- 
mits of Parnaſſus. 


2 


n 


e 


The Contents of the Tenth Book. 


The Diſcourſe of the Ancient Painters upon the 
new 12 1435 * of Raphael, 
Urbin, and Hannibal Caracchio. The 
Diſcourſe of Praxiteles and Phidias. 1hat 
of the Chevalier Bernini to the Ancient Sta- 
tuaries. 7 2 140 8 upon = 555 
tal in Verſe of Lully's Operas. Lhe: Diſ- 

counſe of an Italian Myſiciar: to Orpheus. 
A Criticiſm upon Opera's. The Arr 7 1 4 

3 PO ally 
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Lully at Parnaſſus. His Propoſals to Or- 
pheus. Orpheus's Anſwer. 


HE Poem of Diſcord having extend- 
ed the Spirit of Diviſion even amongſt 
the moſt remote Inhabitants of Parnaſſus, it 
raiſed the Ambition of the Painters, Sculpt- 
ors, and Muſicians: Zeuxiss and Paraſius 
were not a little diſturbed to find this Modern 
Poet had taken Advantage of their former 
Differences to detract from the Reputation of 
their Works, ſaying | 


Ces Peintres, ſi fameux des ſiecles plus agen; 
De talens in ouis furent ils partagez 
Et le doit- on juger par les rares merveilles, 
Dont leurs ad mirateurs rempliſſent nos oreilles 
Fant il un ſt grand ari pour tromper un viſeau ? 
Un peintre eſt-ill par fait pour lieu 1 un 
25 rideau. 


Theſe Painters ſo renoun'd in Ages paſt 
Unheard of Talents wondrous Arts poſſeſt, 
As we by the Performances may judge; 

. Their zealous Votaries ſo oft repeat 

- Great Maſtery indeed to cheat a Bird, 
Surprizing work a Curtain to deſcribe. 


4 believe, ſaid Zeuxis, theſe Modern Paint- 
ers whom the Poet prefers to us, never yet 
put the ſame Deceit upon Birds. And J 1 
27 added, 


" I himſelf inclined to open à Curtain drawn by 
one of his Cotemporaries. And our Diſpute 
is ſo far from having diminiſned the Value 

: of our Works, that even our Miſtakes may 


ſerves: to convince the World how far we 
i ſurpaſs them. 2 
8 It is not upon ſo ſmall an Eſſay, pur- 
died Zeuxis, they ſhould form à Judg- 
* ment of my Merit, let them behold my Helen, 
In whom are united all the Charms of 
che Five moſt beautiful Perſons in Greece: 
in my Penelope they may ſee Modeſty and 
Beauty ſtriving for the Maſtery. Let them 
conſider my Atalanta, my God. Pan, my 
Writer, my Jupiter environ'd with all the 
Gods, .my Hercules ſtrangling a Serpent in 
his Cradle before Auphitryon and Alcmena, let 
them view ſeveral other of niy excellent 
#2 Works, and in fine the Picture of my Old 
h. Woman, whoſe fatal view made me Expire 
with Laughture. 6 
Apellet, Protogenes, and Thimantus joyn- 
ing the Diſcourſe Let them propoſe any of 
beit Pieces worthy to compare with mine 
dn the Sacrifice of /phigeria, ſaid Thimantus, 
which, was admired by all Greece for the 
arious "Expreſſions of Grief and Pity I 
ave Celineated in the Face of each Aſſiſt- 
int, in proportion to their peculiar Con- 
ern: Add to this my Art in drawing Aga- 
Eo - memnon's 
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memnon's Viſage coverd with a Vail, to 
ſhew, that the Grief of this afflicted Father 
was beyond the reach of the moſt lively fel 
1 Let them behold my ſleeping G th. 
clops, where notwithſtanding. the / narrow trh 
compaſs of che Picture, I have artificially of 
deſcribed him in a Gigantick Stature, by the At 

little Satyrs who meaſure the  Circumferenc: _ 
of his Thumb. 3155 cid 
Ho comes it, ſaid ProBBgencs to Hell, my 
this Modern Poet ſhould pretend to eon vino 
us of Ignorance) in our Art, by Gying, 17 


N25 ce un eh de 1 rt Ader gu IE) "ns oft 
fences. _ EA al a, _ rait Nun twince ing 
(encore 4 the 


| | Matt ben this Artful abet woch Honor claim I he 
Becauſe che greater Trifle gain d the Day? I 


wit 
And afterwards by addivg Bf Two ſcatide/ I ane 
lous Verſes,” es) v of 


A piene maintenant tes Exploits Fagatiehs | the 
Serojert le coup d eſſay des 1 o/ndres Eeoliers. Ing 


Ale 

T heſe glorious feats would hardly now be vil 
(deem cha 

vn Eſlays vorty' of a Scholars nad. 00 
! 

tifu 


Inde tho 
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' Indeed continued Protogeres, he ſpeaks like 
' a Scholar in an Art, wherein he fancies him- 
ſeif a decifive Judge. Does not he know 
chat Apelles and I never did any thing ſo ex- 
"El traordinary, as ſtriking Three little ſtrokes 
; of different Colours one within another ? 
e 


And I defie the greateſt Painters of his Time 

to a tryal of this Nature. But who ſhall de- 

cide the Cauſe? Is he ignorant how much 
my Labours have been admired by An- 
e tiquity2 Has he forgotten that King De- 

metrius Sirnamed the Taker of Towns, loſt 

Rhodes for want of Attacking it in the weak- 
"ll cſt part, becauſe he was apprehenſive of Burn- 
ing a curious piece of Mine that was kept 
there, which he had a Mind to preſerve? Does 
he not know this very Picture of * Jahhſus « 4 vet 
was afterwards carried to Rome, preſerved Bunter, 
with the greateſt Care by ſeveral Emperors, , 
and continued one of the greateſt Ornaments #bat !Nnd 
of the Temple of Peace under Veſpaſean. ” Fan be. 

TI believe, ſaid Apelles, no Painter amongſt — 
the Moderns ever receiv'd thoſe diftinguiſh- 
;, ing Marks of Honour which I met with from 
| exander, for not to mention the fole Pri- 
be vilege of drawing his Picture, never Artiſt 
a charm'd a Monarch to fuch a degree, as to 
Jengige him to part with a Miſtreſs, as this 
Conqueror did, when he beſtow'd the Eeau- 
tiful Campoſpe of Lariſſa upon ttie for a Wife, 
though he paſſionately loved her himſelf; 
1 1 becaule 


„ 
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becauſe he perceived I was deſperately ſmit- 
ten with painting her Naked according to 
his Order. 7 8 a4 | 

Raphael of Urbino, with the Painters of 
his School, and the Curacchios followed by 
thoſe of Lombardy, ſhew'd how angry they 
were at the Verſes he made of them, thus 
addreſſing himſelf to Painting, 


De votre art cependant le ſecret plus rare 

Ne leur fuit deparey que d' une main avare 

Le plus Dodte d' ent eux, ne ſcut que foiblement 
Du clair & de J obſcur Þ heureux menagement 
Ou ne rencontre point dans leur ſimple maniere 
Le Merveilleux effet tle ce point de lumiere 
Qui ſur un ſeul endroit vif & reſplendiſſant 
Va de tous les Cotez toujours ſ affoibliſſant. 


And yet the hidden Secrets of your Art 
- To theſe were but imparted with a ſparing 


a 6 (Hand 
For the renownedſt Maſters of that Age 


EK.new not the management of Lights & Shades 


Nor can we find in their unartful Works 
The wonderful Effed of this Improvement, 
Which by one lively and reſplendent Touch 
Makes all around ſeem feeble to the Eye. 


Certainly, ſaid Hannibal Caraechio, this 


Modern Poet, who ſets up for a ſovereign i 


Judge in our Art, was very Ignorant in the 
| | | Matter, 


Matter, or elſe he muſt have known that 
ah eſteem'd me and my Scholars, as the 
firſt Maſters and Models of that Management 
he ſays we wanted. 

But, ſaid Raphael, do not you wonder, that 
upon a Pretence equally vain and unjuſt, he 
ſhould ſet up one ſingle living Painter againſt 
us and all Antiquity ; that he ſhould ſo im- 
prudently engage us in the Ancient, Party? 
Could he be guilty.of a more palpable Trea- 
ſon againſt the Moderas than this? What 
Glory ſhould not we have obtained by the 
# Defeat of Apelles Zenxes, and thoſe other 
champions Greece would, in vain have op- 

poſed to us? He little Thought whilſt he 
tattered his Friend, how many Dangers he 
expoſed him to, he did not foreſee he had 
taken the readieſt way to enſure his Defeat 
by making him claſh with all his Maſters. 
And his Flattery or Prejudice was ſo very 
1d Hpowerful, he has neglected to fortifie his Par- 
ty with Pouſſin, the greateſt Painter his Coun- 
es ery e re produced. But not to mention the 
many Ad vantages I have over all the Paint- 
t, ers that came after me, as well as thoſe that 
ch went before: I will only ſend this Poet to 
view my Pictures in the Vatican; from thence 
„Ihe may collect, whether I underſtood the 
us Muſe of Lights, and Shades, and Whether, 


I, | L 3 | Les 
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Les plus foibles lointains & les plus effacer, 


Sort comme les devans diſtindtement tracer. fa 
| | nc 
The weakeſt deepnings, and the moſt effaced, iſ of 
Seem like the neareſt and lateſt drawn. ſe 

| | le; 


But if this Modern Painter is ſo hardy to T. 
maintain what the Poet has aſſerted in his I th 
Favour, he need only expoſe his Works i be 
by mine, that the Learned may compare and tu 
judge, whether he has ſurpaſs d me in any 


particular of our Art. 9 
| D 

Non loin du beau ſej gur de [amiable Peinture Et 
Habite pour jamais la tardive Sculpture. An 
2 


Not far removed from Lovely Paintings Seat I P; 
Was younger Sculpture'sManfion always fix d. 


And here it was the Ancient Sculptors dil- Be 
cours d upon the Criticiſm this Modern Poet I Tt 
Had made upon their Works. Gr 

We muſt no longer Diſpute the Preference N. 
with each other, ſaid Praxiteles to Phidia, 
ſince the famous Girardow, the two 13 aſpard;, 
and the graceful Baptiſte have robb'd us of 
our Glory, their Works have ſurpaſs d our, 
and they will be Immortal as well as we. 


Lorſy' il leur manquera quelque Bras quelque 10 


When Time ſhall have deſtroy'd aNoſe * 
W . N 
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My Cuidian Venus Men have travelled ſo 
far to ſee, and the reſt of my Works, are 
not worthy to be compared to the Excellency 
of Theirs: And I am mightily impatient to 
ſee theſe new Hero's of our Art, that I may 
learn from them what we are ignorant of. 
to The Modern Poet has told us before hand 
is the Defects of the moſt beautiful Remains 
ks belonging to our Brethren the Ancient Sculp- 
nd tures. | | 


Que de * Loocoon le taille venerable, 

De celle de ſes fils eſt trop difſemblable, 

Et que les moites Corps des ſerpents inhumains, 
Au lieu de deux enfans envelopent deux nains, 
Que le fam eux Hercule @ diverſes parties, 

eat Wl Par des muſcles trop forts un pen trop reſſentres. 


The Stature of of the good Loocaon 
li: Bear not the leaſt proportion to his Sons, 
oct © The ſlimy Bodies of the furious Snakes 
Graſp not his Children but incircle Nwarts, 
nee Nay Hercules by ſome has been condemn'd, 
is, Becauſe his Mulcles Natures bounds exceed. 


off Let us haſten then, purſued Praxiteles, 30 
urs pay Homage to our new Maſters, and correct 


ve Ibis piece ts fill is be ſeen at Rome imive, ir was 
| wade by Three famous Ancient Statnariet of Rhodes, Age: 
ung Gander, Polidorus and Antenodorus, 


My 14 our 
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our Faults by thoſe excellent Pieces they have 


produced, from thence, we. learn not only 
the due proportions, but even the lively, the 
natural Expreſſion, that tender and graceful 
Air wherewith they alone knew how to em- 
belliſh their Works. 


We will go, reply'd Phidias, being fol- 


lowed by Lifppus, PoliFetes, Miron, Ipbi. 


cles, and ſeveral other famous Ancient Sta- 
tuaries, to behold theſe new Prodigies that 
have eclipſed our Glory, and correct our 
own Works, if there be occaſion by theirs. 
Alas ! ſaid a Modern Sculptor, who put in 
with their Diſcourſe, and was known to be 
the Chevalier Bernini, do you believe upon 
the Teſtimony of this Poet, that the Grace- 
ful Baptiſti, and the two Brothers Gaſpards, 
knew more than you? No, I aſſure you my 
illuſtrious Maſters, ſaid he, I am well ac- 
2 with em, and know they are not 
hardy to pretend to Vie with you ; they 
perfectly knew the vaſt difference between 
your Performances and theirs. Nay, had 
Michael Angelo and I, who have acquired 
ſome Reputation been added by the Mo- 
dern Poet to their fide, as he ought to 
have placed us, if he defi igned to fortiſie his 
Party ; notwithſtanding we had paid you all 
the Homage that is your due. Blame not 
us therefore, becauſe the Poet has made ſo 


unjuſt a Compariſon, but eſteem it a flight 
” 44 5 * . n e kd of Sn. wi 3 of 
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of his Wit to maintain a Paradox, as that 
ancient Orator once did, who made a Pane- 
oyric in praiſe of a Quartian Ague, or ra- 
ther look upon it as a tooliſh Action, which 
a paſſion for. his Age made him guilty . of, 
having the ſame Effect upon him, the Love 
of his Country had upon Decius, who de- 
voted himſelf for the publick Good. 5 
This Diſcourſe of the Chevalier Bernini, 
who was lately Arrived from the Living, put 
freſh Courage into the Ancient Statuaries that 
had been mightily alarm'd on the Recital of 
the new Poem. Nor was the Diſturbance 
leſs in the Muſicians Quarter, Orpheus, Am- 
phion, and Arion were ſtrangely frightned 
at the bare Name of Lulli, and the pompous 
Deſcription of his Opera's expreſſed in theſe 
1 | 


Quand la toile ſe leve & que les ſons charmans, 
Dun in ombrable amas de divers inſtruments, 
Forment cette eclatante & grave Simphonie, 
Qui ravit tous les ſens par ſa noble harmonie, 
Et per qui le moins tendre en ce premier moment 
Sent tout ſon Corps Emu d'un dovx fremiſſement, 
Ou quand d aimables voix que la 7 raſſemble 
Melent leurs divers chants & leurs plaintes en- 


(ſemble, 


Et par de longs accords de leur triſte langueur 


| Penetrent Juſqu an fond le moins ſenſible Caur. 


When 
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When the Scene opens, and the charming 
| jp (Sounds 
Made by the Tone of various Inſtruments 
Compoſe the Grave, yet ſprightly Symphonie, 
Harmonious Notes enchant the Hearers Soul, 
And even Stoicks in a Moment find 

Their Senſes forced to own the Magic Power, 
So when ſoft Voices in the Chorus jayn'd, 


Their various Accents moving Quavers mix, 


The laſting Concord of the doleful Strein 
Compaſſion from the moſt obdurate draws. 


What can weoppole, ſaid Orpheus with a 
deep ſigh to all theſe Wonders, it muſt be 
own'd 1 made the Beaſts of the Forreſt follow 
me: But Lully has cauſed himſelf to be fol- 
lowed and admired even by Polite Men. 
Do you think, ſaid an Italian Muſician late- 
ly Arrived from the other World, who had 
a Mind to divert him, that the greateſt part 
of thoſe Men who follow Lully ſo eagerly, 
are better skill'd in Muſick than the Beaſts 
that attended you? And don't you believe 
they are greater Beaſts than yours, who con- 
tinually carry their Money to his Opera, there 
to hear the ſame things Fifty times over ? 
Be comforted Divine Orphens, I am one of 
your Profeſſion, and if you'l voutſafe me a 
favourable Audience I will make it appear 


theſe Opera's which make ſo great a Noile,arc i 


not of that Value the World fancies 'em. 
55 25h > | Orpheus 


oo eee g. 8g. S HR . 
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Orpheus being raviſhed to find a Modern 
that was ready to acquaint hum with the De- 
feits of Lully's _ very kindly careſsd 
him, and den red he would proceed with the 
promiſed Account. 

This Modern Poet, purſued the alien, 
had reaſon to boaſt of the Symphony of 
French Opera's which are excellently well 
compoſed, of a vaſt Quantity of various kinds 
of Inſtruments, as he has taken Notice whoſe 
Juſtice and Harmony agreeably ſurprize at 
the drawing up of the Curtain. But that 
which comes after falls very far ſhort of it; 
for when ſingle Voices repreſent a Dramatick 
Piece in Muſick, which is frequently ill Writ- 
ten, and worſe compoſed, inſtead of moving 
their Auditors with their mournful Accents; 
they only make a feeble Sound, which is al- 
molt —.— by the Harpficords, Theorbo's, 
and other Inſtruments of the Orcheſtrum, 
that make the Company loſe part of the 
Air, and almoſt all the Words. Amongſt 
the many Actreſſes they have, you ſhall dard. 

find one that Sings loud enough to be un- 
dee and b thoſe very few that 

do, the Sound i is always fo harſh and unskil- 
ful, it is more proper to Wound, than agree- 
ably entertaia the Ears of the Auditors. 
Not but France does not produce Women 


| with ſoft Voices as well as Nah, if the Maſters 


would take the like Care to Chooſe and In- 
{tract 
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ſtruct em, if they would expend: as much I Pe 
Money upon the French Opera's as is laid out Ul 
on thoſe of Venice, where the beſt Voices in I Er 
Tah) are afſembled. But Lylly having the I me 
Fortune to meet with a People eaſier to be I th: 
pleaſed, . who are not capable of reliſhing O. 
better Compoſitions, who pay him better I . 
for hearing indifferent Voices, than Italians en 
do for the moſt excellent; he has thought I on 
convenient to ſave himſelf the Trouble and I M 
Expence of finding them. _ W. 
Amoneſt the Singers in his Opera there are I by 
ſome Baſes and Tenors well enough in their 18 
kinds, but none beyond thoſe worth any * 
thing for want of a certain kind of Men IT. 
without Beards, which are plentifnl in Itah. n 
As for the other Voices that make up the | 
Corus, they are but indifferent, and only I 
ſerve to augment the Noiſe, which is ſo much In 
too great in proportion for the Bigneſs of. Þ| 9 
the Place, that few People leave the Theater I * 
after three Hours attendance without the | ? 
 Head-ach, and frequent Gaping : Yet all the U 
World go thither to Nod away their Time, 
becauſe tis the Faſhion. So good humourd A 
a People are the French, ſo much enflaved d 
ta the Mode, and ſo obedient to every thing Il 
that preſcribes, they renoun@e their own i 
Judgment purely in Complyance with: it. 14 
Tis this which deprives em both of the I 
Senſe and Power to oppoſe the Torrent of the d 
5 bog People 
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People who have no Taſte,and prevents their 
Undertaking to convince 'em of the many 
Errors which are in this kind of Entertain- 


ment. Yet, Divine Orpheus, was you to hear 


the long and tedious Repetitions of theſe 
Opera's, which engroſs ſo much Time, you 
would be ſurpriz'd at the Eaſineſs and Pati- 
ence of; this good Nation, and be of Opini- 
on, that the Auditors inſtead of paying the 
Muſician ſo well as they do, ought to be re- 
warded for their loſs of Time. I muſt own 
by way of Interval there are ſometimes a few 
agreeable Airs, ſprightly and moving Turns 
which raiſe the Attention. The dancing 
Tunes have a lively Cadence, and contribute 
much to the Perfection of the Dance, where- 
in the French excel all other Nations, which 
makes one of the moſt conſiderable Orna- 
ments of the Show. The Conſorts of Vi- 
olins, Flutes, and Hautboys make a juſt and 
admirable Symphony : But without them 
no Body would have the Patience to be lock'd 
up three Hours together, to hear the Singing 
Men and Women give an Account of fooliſh 
Adventures, which equally ſhock your Un- 
derſtanding and Belief : Dull Diſcourſes, 
low Dialogues, which have no effect upon 
the Audience, are very improper to be Sung, 
and but ill Suited to prevent that Drowſineſs 


which ſuch flat Repetitions in Muſick, of 


Notes ſo much reſembling each other, muſt 
7 neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily cauſe in each judicious Man, 
where the Paſſions are not expreſsd, and 
where there is ſo little Art, that I have often 
heard indifferent Singers make as good ex- 
tempore, and ſo much reſembling em, you 
would eaſily have been perſwaded to believe 
em Lullys. Not but Lzly perhaps is one 
of the chief Muſicians of his Age, and the 
moſt fertile Genius. But having Com- 
pofed rather for Profit, ' than Glory, he 
has not taken ſo much Care to polifh his 
Works; and for this Reaſon you fhall find 
many indifferent Turns mixed with admirable 
Scraps of Maſick. Another Cauſe of this is, 
that he is become abſolute Governor of this 
kind of Entertainment, and has made the 
Poet intirely ſubject to the Mufician ; where- 
as the Muſician ought to humour the Poets 
Ideas, only imploy his Art to heighten the 
Force of the Expreſſion, and add new Vigour 
by Sounds appropriated to the particular 
Subject of the Poets Paſhons in ſuch Pieces 
as are proper to be Sung: But the reſt of the 
Work which is not ſo ſuſceptible of the Or- 
naments of Muſick, ſhould be only repeated 
by good Actors, who much more agreeably re- 
preſent Diſcourſe or common Actions, than 
Singers. This Cuſtom was formerly practi- 
ſed in France with ſuch Succeſs in their 
mixt Entertainments, which were much 
more agreeable than either Lys Opera's, or 
b 88 thoſe 
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thoſe of Italy. For though the latter have 
not all the ſame Defects with thoſe of France, 
becauſe their Repetitions are oftner varied: 
and enliven d with more Turns of Paſſion, 
which our Muſicians know better how to ex- 
preſs than theirs, and have infinitely the Ad- 
vantage in their Voices; yet one great Or- 
nament they are deprived of, which conſiſts 
in the beautiful Entry of the Ballet made up 
of Men and Women, who in France Dance 
with ſo much Juſtice and Agreement: Nor 
have they the ſame Magnificence or Fancy in 
the Choice of their Actors Habits. 10 
Orpheus return'd the Italian Muſician many 
Thanks for the Inſight he had given him in 
Opera s, and tliey had no ſooner ended theit 
Diſcourſe, but the famous Lulhß bemg lately 
come from the Land of the Living, arrived 
at the Muſicians Quarter in Parnaſſus, and 
demanded an Audience. 1100 
Orpheus gave Orders he ſhould be admitted, 
and when he came gave him to underſtand, 
how happy he ſhould think himfelf in his 
Acquaintance. Tis now a long Time (ſaid 
Lulli, accoſting him with a ſprightly Air) 
ſince I firſt heard you mention'd as a skilful 
Perſon in our Profeſſion. I hear you play 
extreamly well upon the Harp, that you 


4 have compoſed Airs, ſprightly and charm» 


ing enough to move the Infernal Shades, and 
retrieve: your Wiſe from thence: But 
Wette after 
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aaſter having ſeriouſly: conſidered. of what 
you had done, and of the dangerous Con- 
ſequences of ſuch an Enterpriſe, you for- 


tunately caſt your Eye upon her, contra- 


ry to Plato's Commands, which deprived you 


of the Reward your Labours. Thus at once 


you acquired the Reputation of a good Huſ- 
band and a skilful Muſician, without being 
troubled with the Inconvenienoe of a Wife. 
For my part I play a tolerable Fiddle, and 
am thought a good Compoſer. Inſtead 


therefore of making War, if you pleaſe wel 
enter into a League together, and not Quar- 


rel, as I am informed thoſe fooliſnh Poets and 
Orators do ſor the Preference in their Art. 
We' repreſent an Opera which will bring 
us in a good Sum of Money. The Greeks 
for ought I perceive, are not leſs: ſtock d 


with Curiofity, as to the Buſineſs of Muſick 


then my Country men, we cannot want Poets 
here to make Verſes for us, Apollo ſhall lend 


us his Mount Parnaſſus for a Theater; Pega- 
ſas will be of ſingular uſe for flying Ma- 


chines: The nine Muſes. ſhall ſerve us for 


Voices and Inſtruments, and Apollo ſhall. de- 


ſcend playing upon his Lyre, or Singing in 


his Chariot of Light, as I have made him in 
the Palace Royal at the Concluſion of many 


of my Operas. 1 144 53. 0 
L have heard ſome Diſcourſe, | urſued he, 
of a certain Flute Maſter, who belong d to 
1832 Pf Af. Queen 
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Queen Clitemneſtra, he mult certainly be here 

| would be glad to know, whether he may 
be of any uſe to us in our Symphony, and 

if he plays ſo well as Des Coteaux? Your 
Ancients have rendred him very remarkable 

by the power they attribute to his Muſick, - 
when they would perſwade us it inſpired: 
Chaſtity, as our Modern Poet ſays in . 
Verſes, ſpeaking of ee. FE 43 


| 
Elie ſe vante encore qu ell eut une — 

Diele au dernier point dans une Republique. 

i de tout fol amour amortiſſeit 4 — 

Ed ſexe charmant tonſervoit la pudeur | 

Lu une Regne * autrefois peur Vavoir Econtee - * Clytem- 
Fent pres d'un luſtre entier en vain ſollicites neftre. 
Mais qu elle ſuccumba des que ſon ſeducteur 

Eut haſſ d aupres d elle un excellent fleuteur 

Dont pendant tout ce temps la baut ſuſſiſance 

Anois de cent perils guarde ſon Innocence, 


0 Nay more ſhe makes her boaſts of Harmony, 
Wich might to States of great Importance 
x (prove, 
- [Whoſe Notes extinguiſh all unlawfal Flames, 
Protect the brittle Virtue of the Fair. 

n Thus lovely Cytemneſtra once ſecured . | - - 
5 EUnmoved withſtood the falſe Seducets Arts; 
_EWhilſttheFlute Maſter ſtay'd, in vainhe ſued, 
e, au once TIE: the, Charm of Gough ediſ- 
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Which from thoſe Dangers had hooves the 


(Queen; 3 
And ſhe confeſſed the F aN of her Sex. | 


- For my part, added be, 1 muſt confeſs my 
Works have had a quite contrary Effect, that 
Ihave labour d with Succeſs to corrupt the 
Age Flived in; however they deſerve not 
the leſs Applauſe, fince we both attain'd the 
End we deſired. 

Orpheus was ſurprized at Ladis Diſcourſe, 
but above all, admired with what Afurance 
he propoſed making uſe of the Muſes, and 
Apollo himſelf to ſatisfie his immoderate and 
eternal deſire of Money. We know no other 


Intereſt in this Country, anſwer d Orphens, 


but that of Glory, then you are a parcel of 
Fools, and not worthy to be of my Party, 
replyed Eli, leaving the Place, and turning 
is Body ino due ffoon Paten. | 


12 2 2 * 
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The C Contents of the Eleventh Book. 


Apol Ilo wor; alt the em 105 Wenden 
to attend the Publication of bis Decrees. Tie 
_  Myſe CH read em. The Ealzckr of A. 
pollo for the Poets and Orators; as well An. 


_ «- dient os Modern. His Judgment upon th. 
W/E: av ; 10 


e? 


1 as ̃ ˙ ¹Ü¹Ü..̃ 7˙¹t³d!. —i . 


Here. 


nem Poem. His Diſcourſe to the two Mo- 
dern Poets that went to afſift the Ancients, 
n Propheſy about the King's Glory. 


EAN while Apollo having dictated his 


Laws to the Muſe Clio, who by his 
Orders committed them to Writing 3 he 


diſpatch'd Calliope to give the Ancient and 


Modern Poets and Orators Notice to return 


and attend to the Publication of his Edict. 


After he had deſcended from the two Sum- 


mits of the Mountain, (whether they had 
retired by his Orders) and taken their Places 


round about his Majeſty, and the Nine Myſes. 


The Sage Clio read with 2 laudible Volee the 
following Ordinances. 


I. Apollo orders, that all the dna and 


Moderne his Subjects, ſhall forget the Inju- 


done or receiv'd on either Side; and re-eſtas 
bliſh among themſelves a perfect Union, 
Friendſhip, and Correſpondence. 


II. It is his Pleaſure the Moderrs would 
frequently read the Azcients Works, and 
take abundance of Pains to immitate them, 
without apprehenſion of being uſed a8 
Thieves or Plagiaries. Allowing them free 

ave to add to the formers Inventions; and 
make them more perfect if they are able, 


l Condition they never tranſgreſs the 
ä M 2 


Rules 
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Rules eſtabliſh'd by the Ancient Maſters of 
the Art, as well in Poetry as Eloquence, and 
that they never pretend to make new of their 
own, upon Pain of being treated as Innova- 
tors and Corruptors of the Purity of the Laws 
of his Empire. & 


III. He confirms to Homer the poſſeſſion of 
thoſe glorious Titles he has ſo juſtly acqui- 
red of the greateſt Poet, and moſt ſublime 
Genius that ever lived. He commands all 
Poets, as well Ancient as Modern, to acknow- 
ledge him as ſuch (notwithſtanding all the 
vain Remonſtrances of Homeromaſticks, Mo- 
dern Criticks, and Demy Wits, who are un- 
acquainted with the true Beauties of Poetry) 
and orders em carefully to immitate his lofty 


Ideas; eſpecially the Lofty Characters he 


beſtows upon the Hero's of his Iliads, the 
Fertility of his beautiful and noble Fictions, 
his rich, his plentiful and pompous De- 
—_—_ and the admirable Melody of ht 
e. 9 


IV. He orders all the Modern Poets to 
Paint the Hero's they deſign to repreſent 
conformable to the Cuſtom of the Times 
they lived in; without the leaſt regard to 
their own Age, though their Hero's ſhould 
be accounted brutiſn and unpolite by prag- 


1 | 4 lutely 


matical and ignorant Readers: But he abſo- 


211 el and 52 
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lutely forbids em haranguing like thoſe of 


the Iliads upon the Heroick Ads of their 


Anceſtors, when they are juſt ready to en- 

gage; it being his Pleaſure ſuch recitals 

Time. be remitted to a more convenient 
ime ü 1 | 


v. He eſtabliſhes the Buell of Actiller is in 


the ſame Reputation it had born for ſo many 
Ages, of a beautiful, noble, and rich Inven- 
tion: for all the Modern Poets remark, that 
too much Work was OE: into > fo {mall 
a Compaſs. 


VI. He grants to the Gardens of Verſailles 
the Title of the moſt beautiful and magnifi- 
cent that ever were: But inſtead of con- 
demning Homer for the agreeable Deſcripti- 
ons he has made of thoſe belonging to Alei- 


nous King of Pheacres, he applauds his Judg. 
ment. for having ſo well adjuſted em to the 


Notion he deſi gned | to d give his Reader of 
12 Prince. t 


VII. It is bis Pleaſure, that Virg 11 ould 


throu ghout all his Empire be coking 


” er Poet next to Homer, the moſt 
rfect Model amongſt the Latins ; and that 
Hi the Moderns who underſtand not Greek , 


| ſhould read him inſtead of Homer; to learn 
from his Labours juſt and lofty -Idea's of 


M 3 Poetry, 


«i 


1 
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Poetry, and how great the Efficacy 


'of 
Wor IH ſo melodious, well choſen amd Ait. 


poſed at Virgils, in a Poemſo perfectly Har- 


monious as his. That from his Example 
they may know how to adorn their Works 
with noble Inventions, rich and elegant De- 
criptions, beautiful and juſt pid 
andy plentyof Figures mme Plated.” F 
VI. He permits em however to 4 
their Hero's after a different Model from that 
of Ene, to make em leſs addicted to 1 
ing, more generous to à conquet d E 
that begs his Life, juſter and more grateful to 
thoſe Queens who have afliſted them during 
their Diſtreſs, and forbids them making any 
Princeſſes 1 in Love before they were born !. ; 


IX. Hie confirms to each Poet Greek . 
ne, the Places granted them, when they were 
ee Chiefs of the ſeveral kinds of aur 


| X. He declares the Place of firſt Epick 
Poet amongſt the Moderns vacant, for want 
of a Perſon worthy to enjoy the Title, either 
amongſt. the French, Italiaus or Spaniards 
and excludes all ſuch as have ever get pre. 
ARG to it. 
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and Sopbools ſhall be Kiles the Morse, and 
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XI. He exhorts all the Poets of theſe three 
Nations, as well thoſe that are already Born, 
as thoſe that ſhall be Born hereafter to aſpire 
to this glorious Title, by carefully ſtudy ing 
Homer and Virgil, as the two only Models 
they ſhould. follow, carefully to avoid the 
Examples of any other Poets, either Aucient 
or . as pernicions capable of depra- 

their: Taſte, filling them with 1 Tous: 
er e nd ö 


— He' for erer baiiiſhes: rol . ch 
Puerns , all Magicians, Sorcerers, 
cancers, | and other extravagant Ideas _ 
be found in Romanees of Knight Erran- 
try, and ſeveral Modern Poems. Expreſly 
ptohibiring all Poets making aſc of any o- 
ther Fiions but thoſe copied after the Fables 
of:the'' Hnotents, upon pain of being decla- 
tod Viſionary Poets, and for ever excluded 
from mounting Parkaſſur. ne 

Mod le | 

XII. He declares Connell ah Raine he 
two firft: Drathatick Ports amongſt ttie My- 
dera; the Ornaments of theit Age, 6quitl 
in Merit, though of different Characters, he 
compares them to Sophocles and Euripides, 
commanding, that (hereafter Cyrneille ſhall 
be called Sophocles, Rarine the  Envipides of 
Nautre And that in exchatige, Euripides 


M 4 Corneill 
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Corntille of Greece, to denote: the perfect E. 
ee betwuden theſe four excellent Rennes: ph 


XIV. The Jike equality he lates 8 
Horace and Hoꝛleau in tlie Satyric Kind, com- 
manding Boileau ſhall; be, called the French 
Horace, Horace the Latin Boileau. That the 


French Poets Poetic Art ſhall: be frequently 
read and committed to Memory by all the 
Poets Born, or to be Born, upon pain of be · 


ing declared unworthy the Title: And by 
that his Lytrin ſhall take the Righthand'of 
Taſſoni s Secchie/Rapita;; which two are joynt- 


ly to ſerve for Models in 1 19 ; nn 


For that ſhall follow them. 105 
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XV. He: places Mplierescin! the: Tauiei De- 


Femmes Scavantes, artuſfe and L'ecole 


A 
des Femmes, ſhall be Ae by all Poſte- 


rity as perfect Originals in the Comic kind, 
and ſerve for Examples to all ſuch as ſhall 
hereafter attempt to puls ein in 
that MEETINGS: 11 Jo fendt wa | 


XVI. He: preſerves for the Works of Vot- 
ture and 8 iu, all thoſe Graces the Depu- 
ties of the Avcient- acknowledged them to 
W in the * « their Party. * 


gree with Menancler, Ariſtapbanes and Terence, 
ordes he ſhall take Place of Plautas; and that 


his. four excellent Pieces the Miſanthrope, 
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XVII. He confirms to the other Modern 
poets the ſeveral Degrees allotted them by 
their Brethren at the Election of Chiefs. 


3 inn. i, | TEALEE | N 
XVIII. He for ever baniſhes from Epick 
Poetry all Clinches, Equivocations, and 
Quibbles, deſigning that the Beauty of Verſe 
in every kind of Poetry, ſhould chiefly be 
founded on that of the Thoughts, which 
may be tranſlated into all Languages, with- 
out looſing any thing of their Force. And 
he declares all thoſe to be ſcurvy Poets, 
who ſhall hereafter trouble themſelves with 
Points, and employ them in a ſerious part 
of their Works, permitting only Comick 
Authors to put them into the Months of 
&ryile, impertinent, and fooliſh People, with 
deſign to ſtigmatize them: But he forbids 
all Peopie of Wit, and refined Taſte to 
I make uſe of them upon any other deſign 
but. to tum em, and thoſe that uſe them 
9 to ridicule. - | ar. — 1 ff Scene 


< bd 


XIX. He orders for the future, that all the 
Modern Poets ſhall perfectly underſtand the 
Lein and the Greecian Tongue too, if they 
can: Degrading notwithſtanding to the loweſt 
Stage of Parnaſſus, all ſuch as inſtead of Cul- 
tivating their Mother Tongue, amuſe'them- 
Iſclves with Writing Greek or Latin Verſes, 
which Works his Majeſty declares Cantre- 
' ; band 3 


p * 
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| 600 long - winded, his'Maje 


dares, that Dew 


band; together wigh all Avagranrs, Acre. 


flicks, and ſuch like Pedantick Diverſions: 


Theſe he preſcribes the Society of Polite Na- 
tions, confining them for ever within the 
Colleges, . . bar en, — Owen 
a the ee 291 


XX. 1t ſhalt be lawful we — 8 
Abindwe, Dauer, Swedes," Polauderc, Misco 
uites, Hungarians, to write Latin Verſe till 
they ſhall have better cultivated their Mother 
Tongue, and corrected the Harſhneſs of it, 


chat they may Ny, * more 


poliſhed Nations.) - 


XXI. 11 ta 1 Yo de 
oſthenes is the moſt Sublime, 
Lively; Pathetic, and oß any that 


euer yet ſpoke in Publick: He contindes to 


him = Title of Thundering Orator, who 


cuts to pieces, beats dowu, and diffipates all 
that oppoſe his victorious Eloquence. ie 


XXII. To Cicero, for all he is \Conrlring 
decrees the ſe- 
cond Place, in reſpett to the Beauty and Ho- 
Kancc of his Stile, the Cadence of his Petiods, 
the Choice and Diſpoſition of his Terms, 
the management of his Figures with which 


he knew ſo well to adorn d Diſcourſe, the 
ering and Farce of his Thonghes, wn 
tne 


XXV. To Xenophon tec the! 
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the Majeſtick Air which _ in his Ty 
n. 


XXIII. But he forbids the Modern due 
mitating his Oſtentation, his tedious and 
alty Affectation, where he often ſpeaks of 
| amel, and boaſts of the important Servi- 


es he has done the Republick whilſt he was 
Conſul, upon pain of being declared vain 
and mjudicious Orators, and having their 
Merit much diminiſhed, hit wg ſtrive 
to ſet the greateſt Value on x. j 


XXIV. To Plato his Majeſty continues the 
Title of Divine, which long Antiquity has 
d him, in reſpect to the Bearty and 
Elegance of his Stile, the Force of his Res- 
ſons, and the Purity of his Morals. How- 
er Readers have leave to think ſeveral of 
his Dialogues tedious,” without being con- 
"icted of Ignorance, or a depraved Taſte, 


tation be has juſfly n0quired of Elegant 2nd 
Agreable Orator, under the Title of Anek 
Bee 2 the Ancients gave him C10, GT 
preſs his loquence, equal to the els 
of) Honey, that flows rom the en 


nd _ 1 


XXVI. 
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be 
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XXVI. He declares the younger Pliny — 


Pangerick upon Trajan, the moſt perfealif® 
Piece in its kind the World ever yet predy a 
ced. + He commands all Panegyriſts to take Wy; 
tor a Model, and whenever they would ap; a 
plaud a Prince, to make their Praiſes to con- 
ſiſt in beautiful, noble, and natural Deſcrip. 
tions of the perſonal Virtues he poſſeſſes, fa 
ther than expatite upon bis happy Succeſſes Nurd 
which depend upon the Accidents of Fo. Une. 
tune, not omitting in particular to Extol ond 
him for thoſe Actions he has * for the Gol 
Publick n 


XXVII. 10 e be e the Cha- tet 
rater he has acquired of a lively. and agree. 
able Author, full of ingenious and delicate 
Raillery, forbidding all Readers to Nod o- 
ver his Dialogues, __ _ of _ de- 
clared dull and ſtupid. * 


XXVII. He declares Luintilian the firſt N Pes 
and moſt excellent Maſter for the Precepts of ¶ e 
Eloquence, commanding all pretenders to that Ref 

Art eat to peruſe his Works. Nati 


bs. > «+ 6 He maintains A. tone in. .the Re 
putation he has ſo juſtly acquired, fer one 0 
of the moſt immenſe and ſublime Genius anc 
that ever lived. He orders, that his excel- to! 
lent Works ſhall ſtill continue to ſerve for 
Rules 
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les to all the Moderns of good Taſte, in 

very Science and Art they ſhall diſſert upon, 
xcept his Phy ſicks, which they have the Li- 

erty to criticiſe upon as they ſhall think 

mnyenient, with leave to account him but 

n aweard Phyſician, ill inform'd in the 
fracture of the World, and to prefer the 
iter Philoſophers before him in this parti- 
ular ; eſpecially the famous Des- Cartes, that 
bardy and vigorous Genius, who has form d 
new Syſtem of Phyſic ſo ingenious: On 
ondition nevertheleſs, they ſhall not be fo 
ſooliſn to conclude, - from ſome imperfect 
Rays of Knowledge, that it is poſſible for 
he moſt enlightned Men to penetrate into 
e true Cauſes of the various Works of Na- 
ure, to pry into the admirable Reſorts of 
that immenſe Machine which lies expoſed to 
their View, 4 
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XXX. He pardons Balſac's Raſhneſs in da- 
ing to Diſpute the Price of Eloquence with 
Demoſthenes, in regard to the ſolemn Con- 
Of feſnon he has made of his Error, and of the 
hat Repentance he has ſhewn. But in conſide- 

_  Wrtion of this Pardon, he is ordered to re- 
concile himſelf with (alprenede and Cervax- 
Jer, believing for the futuze, they had reaſon 
NC to make the uſe they did of his Miſcarriage, - 
and not expoſe themſelves, as he had done, 
el. Ic be defeated by Demoſthen e. 
3 8 XXXI. 
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ken fo much pains to 3 the Stile of the 


which conſiſts in a leſs ſoaring Stile, leſs for 
wal, more eaſy and natural than his. | 


not only at the head of al the Authors 0 


the moſt ſprightly and judicious of all the 


Tggreca 
_ Taſte which reigns thronghout- 1 E 
mos 


XXXI. He applauds Balfac for having ta 


French Language he declares his Letters, ane 
other Works, are not without their Merit: 
Fot though they have not mounted to thai 
Idea of true Eloquence he was all his Life 
in purſuit of; yet they have ſerved as a Lad 
der to the good Writers that followed him, 
to aſcend to the higheſt point of perfection, 


XXXII. He declares the Sti of Calprenel 
to be truly Heroical, Noble, and Sublime 
as it ought to be for Romance, which is a 
piece of Poetry in Proſe. He places there. 
fore the Works of this Author in the firl 
Rank of ſerious and Heroick Romances; 
comniending him particularly for having 
known how. to beſtow great and beautify 
Characters _— an his Heto' 3 


"XXX He places Mig * de Cerelente! 


Comical Romance, amorous Hiſtories, and 
pallant Novels; but declares him the firſ; 


Authors of his Nation, as well upon the 
ſcore of the Beauty, the Purity, and the '- 
ble variety of his Stile, as of the ex: 
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moſt excellent Romance of Don Quixat, the 
juſt Criticiſms which lie ſprinkled there the. 
jadicous Reflections, and that ingenious Rail- 
Jerry which he knew ſo well to conceal un- 
der a ſerious Appearance in every part of his 
inimitable Piece. HY ERA 
XXXIV. He praiſes Le Maitre and Pairi, 
A well for having refuſed to diſpute the 
preference with Demoſthenes and Cicero, as 
for thoſe excellent French Pleadings they had 
et to the Publick. He orders all the French 
ede Advocates to read them over and over again 
(as they did Cicero and Demoſthenes) and ap- 
ply themſelves to expel that barbarous and 
e. depraved Taſte fo frequently ta be met with 
in the Pleadings they make every Day, for 
es; -want of conſulting thefe excellent Models. 
And he pardon'd the Defender of Jean Ma- 
ilard's Cauſe for the ſame reaſon he had for- 
given Belſac. 5 5 


XXXV. To Boccalini he confitms the Re- 
putation of a ſprightly Critick and witty 
Miller; but he cenſures his Works for want 
of Juſtice and judgment; declarmg, they 
deſervedly brought upon him the Puniſh- 
ment he received. 


7 * 
4 0 


yl | 9 XXV L Having Mercy upon the Works 
5 of:-ZLe Serre and Sui uedo, frees em from the 
ear v7 | ' Puniſhment 
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Puniſhment of burning they were conden.n- 
ed to by the Azcients ; ordering, that inſtead 


of being Burnt, they ſhall be converted into 


Leather to make Covers forbetter Books. 


XXXVII. Apollo having ſeriouſly conſider- 
ed the new Poem, which occaſion d ſo great 
a Civil War amongſt his Subjects; declares, 
it is juſtly called The Poem of Diſcord; he 


orders it ſhall bear that Name to Eternity, as 


a Puniſhment to the Spirit.of. Revolt which 


reigns therein againſt Homer, Virgil, De- 
moſt hene, and Cicero, for the injuſtice it has 


done Raphael Durbin, and the other Painters 
of the School of Lombardy, 'whoſe exquiſite 
Works plainly contradict what it aſſerts; 
and for the injury it has done Phidias, Praxi- 
teles, with thoſe other excellent. Statuaries of 
old, whoſe Remains cry for Vengeance. 


XXXVIII. He. praiſes the Author for his 
juſt Remarks upon ſome Dialogues of Plato, 
the Phyſick of e e. and the Obſervati- 
ons he has made of ſeveral Inventions, where- 


in the Moderns have excell'd the Ancients, as 


the diſcovery of the Circulation of the Blood 
of Teleſcopes and Microſcopes. 


XXXIX. But he is of Opinion the Poet 
ought to have added the Invention of the Cart 
and ſeveral other uſes. of the Loadſtone 


which 


Py 
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and other diſcoveries which help to compleat 


the Artof Navigation, and were the Cauſes 
of finding out the new World, to which the 
Ancients were abſolute Strangers. That he 
ought not to have omitted ſeveral other ex- 
cellent Diſcoveries in divers parts of the 
Mathematicks, and Phyſicks made by Des- 
artes, and other Moderns : That of Gun- 
powder, Artillery, Printing, Automata of 
ſeveral kinds, with quantities of uſeful and 
curious Machines, ee Mu. had 
_—_ Antiquity. | ata 


XL, Helikewiſe applauds the en Poe 
for the beauty of his Verſes. 


) - Theſe Laws thus publiſhed, his Majeſty 
made a ſign to the Poets and Orators to retire 
to their ſeveral Quarters, commanding Clioto 
retain the two Living Poets, and acquaint 
em he would ſpeak with them in particular: 
And when the Aſſembly was broken up, they 
introduced them to Apollo. 

Advance my Children, ſaid he, with an 
Air equally agrecable and obliging, and 
know [ take the Intereſt of a Father in every 
thing that concerns you. I am ſenſible, to 
how high a degree you have carried the 
glory of French Poetry, and Iam now coming 
with pleaſure to render Juſtice to your excel 
lent Works. But I have deſtin d you a new 
19d N Glory 
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Glory more ſurprizing than this, when you 
ſhall have finiſh'd the * great Affair you are 
engaged in. This is that, my dear Children, 
which ſhould make you ſummon all your 
Vigour, to ſuſtain the Grandeur of the Sub- 
jet: My whole Empire has its Eyes fixed 
upon you, to expect in what manner you 
will acquaint Poſterity with the extraordi- 
_ nary Actions, and glorious Life of your 
Hero: Your Enemies flatter themſelves, you 
will never be able to ſuſtain ſo great a weight, 
under which they hope to ſee you fink: 
But I who am acquainted with Futurity, 
know you will thereby acquire immortal 
Glory. LR ALY. . 
Fet however grand your Efforts may be, 
to give a juſt Idea of this inimitable Prince, 
endeavour ſtill to encreaſe them. It is not 
ſufficient juſtly to deſcribe the Actions he ha 
already done; you muſt prepare your ſelves 
to record an infinite Number of new Heroic 


Exploits; the generous and charitable Acts, 


whereby he Meditates to augment and pre- 


ſerve the publick Good, which he makes the 


principal End of all his glorious Labour 
Diſpoſe your ſelves then to employ the ut- 
moſt force of your Art, and to make your 
Advantage of that Prophetick Ray, where. 


* Py * 


* | 


* Writing the King's Hiſtory. 


With 


with I am going to enlighten your Minds. 


This Prince whom you ſee adored by his 


Subjects, fear d by his Neighbours, reverenc'd 
by the moſt diſtant Princes and Nations, ad- 
mired throughout the World ; ſhall be pro- 
poſed in all Future Ages as a moſt accom- 
pliſh'd Model. His Life deſcribed by you, 
{hall be the Rule for all Princes to walk by, 


that have a taſte for Glory. Some ſhall en- 


deavour to imitate his Grandeur of Courage, 
his Intrepidity to reſolve and execute in Per- 
ſon the moſt dangerous Enterprizes : Others 


to follow his profound Wiſdom, in the Con- 
duct of his great Deſigns, and to reſemble 


him in that Penetration, whereby he diſco- 
vers the moſt hidden Secrets: Others ſhall 
affect to imitate his perfect Moderation in the 
height of Succefs, and a proſperity always 
conſtant. That abſolute comman 
always had over himſelf, that Equality of 
Mind above the Motions of Paſſion, and the 
Effect of thoſe violent Heats which disfigure 
Mankind, and from whence the moſt Perfect 


before his Time, were never exempt. 
Others again there are, that ſball endea - 


vour to imitate his Goodneſs, his natural 
Sweetneſs; the Grace that attends all his 
Actions, the Art he has of gaining all the 


Hearts that approach him, which render him 
the Delight of his People, the worthy Ob- 


ject of their Love, of their Cares, of their 
N 2 Labours, 
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Labours, of their Wiſhes, and of their 
Thoughts. But as there will be many Prin- 
ces that will imitate ſome part of his Virtue, 
of his Talents, and extraordinary Qualities, 
ſo none will be found ſo happy to imitate 
him in all. Hence you may conclude, how 
difficult your Work will be, ſince you are to 
aſſemble, in his ſingle Perſon, Materials, which 
might ſerve to form ſeveral kinds of Hero's, 
and perfect all the Princes of Poſterity. 

The two Moderzs charm'd with the Reci- 
tal of the immortal Glory, deſtin d to their 
Hero, and of that Apollo promiſed to their 
Labours, return'd him many thanks: Where- 
upon he aſcended into the Air, all environ d 
with Light, to continue his Bleſſing to the 
World: Thus his pureſt Rays having pierced 
and enlightned the Spirits of theſe two ex- 
cellent Authors, they return'd to the Living 
She Godt 37th hoe bf 5b 
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LEWIS 1 Great. 


A Ntiquity 'tis own'd, does well deſerve 
' Profound Reſpect, yet not to be adored. 


ng The Avcients I with unbent Knees behold, 
| For they, tho great, were Men as well as we, 
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And juſtly one may venture to compare 
ne Age of Lewis, to Auguſtur's Days. 


What Time more ee did ere pro- 
(duce > 


What Time more Rampiers fore d by brave Aſ- 
H (Gault? 2 


| Or when did victory ere urge her Steeds 
N 3 No 


With Speed more rapid thro the glorious Courſe? 


Errors traditionary ceaſe to praiſe, 


Without the leaſt Preſumption we may vie. 
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Would we at laſt throw off the ſpecious Veil, 
Which Prejudice has caſt before our Eyes, 


Thro our own Opticks view the homely Scene; 
Plainly we might perceive the Ages paſt _ 
No Title to our Adoration claim, 

And that with them for Skill in Lib'ral Arts 


Plato by our Forefathers thought Divine, 
Does now begin to flag upon our Hands, 
In vain Maucroix, with partial Care has ſtrove, 
To fave each Grace, the Anick Salt preſery e, | 


Since ne're was Reader yet ſo patient known, 14 
Who could peraſe a  fingle Dialogue H: 
How much has fon. bein extold ? 4 

Yet leſs infallible in (Faxes he = 


THE 
8 Then 
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Then in Hiſtoric Truths Herodotus. 


His Works, whoſe Beauties Charm the wiſer 
(ſort, 


Our younger Regents difficultly Taſt, 

Nor wonder, ſince in ſo obſcure a Night, 
Where cautious Nature ſhuns the Reader's Eye. 
And the moſt penetrating Judgments find 
Nothing hut phantoms to reward their Thou ghts. 
For he, without reſpect to real Cauſes, 

Makes ſimple Qualities all things Effect. 

And his obſcure Hypotheſis on this depends, 
That Beings were of Non-exiſtents form'd, —_ 
That fiery Comets from groſs Vapours riſe, "i 
That Planets row! about the Firmament, AG 
And all the reſt of the Celeſtial Fires | 
Hang in the Azure Ceiling of the Sky. 


Great God, how much our Knowledge is in- 
rich d 


N 4 With 
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With Objects numberlels, of ſize immenſe, 
Since firſt incomparable Art found out 

The happy Secret of the Teleſcope ? 

Which brings remoteſt Things within our View | 
Fix'd on the Earth or pendent in the Air. 


Within the Circuit of this Univerſe 


Innumerable Worlds have been deſcryed, 
And when the Night her Sable Mantle ſpreads, 


New Suns in number equal to the Stars. 


Thus thro? another Glaſs no leſs admired, 

A Thouſand curious Objects meet the Eye, 
Which all its force contracting in a Point, 
Juſt Judgment on the niceſt Atoms forms, 
Explodes diſtin&ly each Minuter part, : 
Diſcovers Natures unfrequented Cells, ö 

I. to her ſecret Sanctuary pries, 


And with þ Apaxement there beholds her Work- 
| _C; 
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80 far had prejudice o're Man prevail d. 
Tor all his Learning, ſtranger to himſelf; 
Whilſt Cuſtom Bounds to his enquiries let, 

He knew not the Meander in his Veins, 

The uſeful Veſſels, or the Nutriment, 

Whoſe happy changes Nature's wants ſupply, 
The Artful Conſtitution of his Frame, 

The Heavenly ſtructure of the Microcoſm. 
And yet amongſt the Wonders that ſo oft 

Th Almighties various Power on Earth diſplay 
Learned Antiquity could never boaſt | 
Diſcovery of equal weight with this. 


But tho? for Skill in Nature leſs renown'd 
She boaſts the Wonders of her Eloquence 
Her Roman Tully, Greek Demoſthenes 
Th Eternal Glories of their Native Soil 
| Who's Thunder ſirikes me with an awful dread 


Two 
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Two powerful Names prepard to bear us down ; 
Yet were the mighty Combatants engag'd 

We ſhould divide the Glory of the Day. 

What tho our Orators their Force employ 

T expel Diſſeizors from a Field uſurp'd, 

By weighty Reaſons from preſcription drawn, 


To prove the Current of an Aqueduct, 

Or by Harangue with every Grace adorn'd 

T' affert the Right of Jean Maillards Pretence ? 

| Tho? their more ſtately Eloquence ner dei gn'd 
Upon ſuch humble Subjects to diſſert: g 
Nor have our Advocates been yet retain'd 


Like them to _ the Cauſe of Crowned 
(Heads, 


To move a pow ful People to declare 

| Againſt Great Alexander's Warlike Sire. 

Yet o. v re nervous and more ſprightly Turns 

Deeper i nns on the Crowd had made. 

For tho? our »'s fit upon the Bench 
Unmoved 


* 
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Unmoved with their ſurprizing Eloquence 
And oft are lulPd by the Harangue to Sleep · 
Around the Bar the ardent Hearers Crowd, 


Are touch'd, and rend the Skies with their Ap- 
(plauſe. 


Thus by the utmoſt Force of Southern Gales 
The peaceful Lakes are hardly diſcompoſed 
Whilſt the leaſt Northern blaſt on Briny Plains 
Heaves up the troubled Waves unto the Sky. 


Father of Arts, to whom the God of Verſe 
Profoundeſt Myſteries diſcloſed 
Inimitable Homer, mighty Bard, 
Who's Name my Muſe does awfully Revere, 
Moſt juſtly have thy noble Fictions been 
The Charm of every People, every Age, 
Juſtly have thy two Hero's fam'd Exploits 
Employ'd the Pencils of each Artful Hand, 


To thee our Palaces their Beauties owe 4 by 
| ur 
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Our Walls and Ceilings wear thy Livery. 
Let had the Gods, more bounteous to our France, 
Defer'd thy Birth unto the preſent Age, 

Thoſe flaws imputed to thy rough hewn Days 
The glorious Rapſody had ne er profan'd, 


Thy ſtately Leaders Prodigies of War, 
With Arms extended in the yielding Air; 
Prepared to ſend each other to the Shades, 
Had not ſo long with irkſome Prefaces, 

On the great Acts of their Heroic Race: 


Fatigued the Reader, whilſt they ſhould have 
_C 

Then had thy Fancy form'd thy Demigods; 

' Leſs Bruitiſh, with more mercy, leſs Caprice, 

With Judgment more refined, more habile Art, 

Achilles Buckler might have been contrived ; 


Vulcan's chief Maſter-piece, whoſe skilful Hand, 
On the bright Front of the reſounding Bras, 
Has _— the Heavens, Air, the Sea, the Land, 'a 


And 
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And all that Amphitrites Arms embrace. 
Where the fair Morning Star appears, 


The Moon ſurrounded by her ſnining Court 3 En 


Two Cities ſpeaking different Languages, 
Two Orators pronouncing their Harangues: 
Where youthful Shepherds on a W Y 
At firſt by turns, then all together Dance; 

By Lyon torn, a Bull is ſeen to roar, 


Sweet Conſorts, and an hundred Things beſides, - 


Tho never Graver guided by a God; 
Could repreſent the Language of a Mute: 
This ſamous Buckler in a nicer Age, 
Had juſter been, and leſs engraved, 
Thy fertile Oenius to Deſcription turned, 
To ſuch Digreſſions had not led thy Maſe, 
Bridling thy Alegorical exceſs, 
Thou adſt ſtricter Reins upon that Rage esd. 
Which has tranſported thee to ſuch Excels : 

T hat 
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That Horace plays the Friend, to ſay thou nodſt. 
Menander's genius tis agreed was rare, 

And rightly turn'd to pleaſe the Attic Stage; 
Virgil's Deſerts do likewiſe Altars claim, 
Immortal Honours too are Ovid's due. 

But yet theſe Authors, whom we now adore, 
Were never worſhipp'd whilſt alive: 

Let Martial's Judgment here the Point decide, 
Menander living ſeldom charm'd the Greek ; 
And Eunius Antique Verſes were rehears'd, 
With Pleaſure by the greateſt Lords of Rome, 
Whilſt Virgils Numbers leſs Attention drew; 
Such Charms Antiquity has ever had, | 


That even am'rous Ovid's moving ſttain, 


To all but his Corinna was unknown. 


"Twas Time alone eſtabliſh'd their Renown, 
Each rowling Age, the great Account increasd, 


Till having paſt the Teſt of envious Time; 
"" "p 
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They mounted to the higheſt Eminence; 
Thus in extended Streams the River flows, 
Approaching with Majeſtic Courſe the Sea, 


Which gently gliding from its Head unknown, 


Once hardly Wet the neighb'ring Banks. 


What Rank in Honors Temple is not due, 
To our Regniers, Maynards, Cambands, Mal- 


5 (herbs, | 
Oaudeaux, Racans, whoſe juſt and noble flights, 


Proceeding from the Vein which Nature gave, 


Have Crown'd their Temples with immortals 


(Bays 3 


What value will not future Ages ſet, 

On eaſie Voiture lively Saraſn, 

Upon Molier our Triſtans and Retrous, 

With Hundreds more the Glories of their Age, 
But what will be the great Cornelles Reward 
The Pride and Wonder of the Gallic Stage: 


Who knew fo well to mix with great Events, 
Heroic 
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Heroic Beauty of his noble Thoughts. 
Whoſe admirable Works the joyful Crowd, h 
With never ceaſing Acclamations Crown d; 
Whilſt to his Joy the wiſeſt Prince on Earth, 
With Pleaſures faw the Hero's he inform'd.. 


What Mortal can conceive the mighty Fame,. 


Theſe wondrous Authors ſhall hereafter gain; | 
When Time, that is, in future Minutes drown'd, - 
To late Poſterity their Works tranſmits; 

And by his growing irreſiſtleſs Power, * 
Shall uſher in their Apotheſfis. 11 

Lets hence to other Arts our Thoughts transfer, | | 
Behold the mighty progreſs they have made; = / 
Let us conjure thee lovely Painting: Say, | I 


Thou who doeſt Mimick Mother Natures ſteps 3 1 

Did the famed Maſters of the Ages paſt, þ 

Such wondrous, ſuch unheard of Gifts poſſeſs ? * 

Ought we to form a Judgment of their Works, | Þ 
By 
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By thoſe applauſes their Admirers give? 

Great Maſter- piece indeed a Bird to cheat, 

Moſt wondrous Art a Curtain to deſcribe, 

And was it ſuch a imatchleſs We of Skill; 
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Theſe fingular excite would hardly ſerve, 
At preſent for a Learners firſt Eſſay. 

So trifling was theſe early Painters skill, | 
They knew no more then their Admirers now. 
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Great were the Maſters of the latter ny ED. | 


IIluſtrious Raphaels genius was. immenſe 3 1 
His lively Pencil had a matchleſs tun. 
And ery Figure finiſn d by his Hand, ore as 
Immortal Graces to the Mew giſplaies ., 
To him ſucceeded his renowned School, [ 


And that of Lombardy ſo highly ford, 2151 7/öT— | 
Whoſe Tablets ſnall in future Ages Pleag/ ,, | 


Regale the view of the beholding Crowd, l 
WM And | 
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And yet to them the Secrets of their Art, 
Was but imparted with 2 ſparing Hand, 
The moſt Expert did but obſcurely know, 
The happy Management of Lights and Shades. 
Nor ſhall you meet in their more ſimple way, 


That wondrous force of Light which well 
d | 


Gives proper Shades to the remoter Parts, 


Which of the various us ob, that the Piece re- 
. _ (quires, 


By interwoven Colours ak 9" one, 

And treats our  Opticks with exadteſt Truth, 
Dreſt in the ſweeteſt, the moſt native Form. 
But not reſpecking that apparent Change, | 
Which grofſer Air does cauſe; they oft deſeribe, 
The weakeſt deepnings and the moſt effaced, Jay 


Plain as the neareſt, and the lateſt drawn, 


Whereas the diſtant Objects ſhould be drawn, 
Such as ay _ confusd, not as they are. 


. 
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By this Le Bruns inimitable Hand, 

Has ſuch a lively Air on ev'ry Piece beſtow'd, 
His famous Works in Ages yet to come, 
Shall be admired by late Poſterity. 


Not far removed from lovely Paintings Seat, : 
Was younger Sculptures Manſion always fixt z 
Near her Apollo, Venut, Bacchus ſtand,  _ , 
Lavin, Laocoon and Hercules ; 

Amongſt Ten Thouſand artful Pieces choſe, 


Their heav'nly Beauties ſtrike my Soul with Tar 
| (wonder ; 


Oft Ibelieve they ſpeak, they breathe and move: 
And here I muſt confels the bold Attempt, 

The Difficulty to ſuſtain my Problem. 

But indeſatigable Art has found, 

That even theſe are not without Defects 3 

The Stature of the good Laocoon, | 

Bears not the leaſt Proportion to his, Nu: 

O 2 The 
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The ſlimy Bodies of the furious Snakes, 

Graſp not his Children, but incircle dwarfs; 
Nay, Hercules by ſome has been Condemn'd, 
Becauſe his Muſcles Natures bounds exceed. 


But tho? the Sages of Antiquity, 


would theſe apparent flaws to Beauties turn; 3 
?Twere hard fo far our Judgments to poſſeſs, | 


To make us ſee no Beauties in Verſails. 
The impartial Judge, who dares believe his Eyes, 8 
Will not eſteem em leſs Correct tho New. h 
How juſtly they our Admitation claim?” fl 119 
How lively, tho? expos'd to Envies view? | 
But what will be th'applauſe of Future Ages, | 
When Time ſhall have deſtroy'd a Noſe or Arm; 
The Virtuoſs ſhall hereafter fay, , 


Theſe Works Divine, where every tonch i in . 
1 ys | 
Were in the — of mighty Lewis form d. 


Fam'd Gerard on Majeſtic Phitbus made, 
| g The 
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The Brother Gaſpards his immortal Steeds, 


Which ſeem to neigh, and move with ſtately 
(Pride, 


That charming Acis, which enchants the view, 
Where Art and Nature for the Maſt'ry ſtrive, 
Her Birth to graceful Baptiſts Hand does owe. 
No longer let us then delay to view, 


The Place where various wonders treat the 
S606: | (Sight, 


Where not a fingle Palace, but a Town 
Built of materials worthy of the Structure, 


Employ the — Regale the wondring 
| (Eye. 

| Rather a World on where e'ry Part, 

| Of Natures Works the great Aſſembly make; 

On every ſide the gentle Rivers meet, 

By indefatigable Art compell d, 

To Mount the Summit of the higheſt Hills; ; 

Whoſe diſemboguing Streams an Ocean form, 


ante, the Plains below, and as they glide, 
3 0 3 Repoſe 
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Repoſe themſelves upon an hundred Beds. 
Now let Antiquity her Works produce, 

And equal if ſhe can this various Pomp. 

Thus the grave Orator who's prejudiced, 

In Favour of Antiquity believes 

He Complements the King when he compares, 
His to the Gardens of Alcinons - 

Which if we Credit the Mæonian Bard, 

Who thought head form'd a noble Plat, 
Compleat four Acres 1n its Circuit held ; 
Moſt providently fill d with fruitful Trees, 
There grew the Pear, the Fig, the Orange too, 
The loaded Vine, and there to Sun expoſed, 
Hung Cluſters for th enſuing Winters Uſe; 


Within this Compals were two Fountains pla- 


(ced, 


Whoſe humbler Streams to lea 'n did not 

(af pire; 5 
But at ſome Diſtance : form md two. g | 
| r | 08 855 
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One to refreſh the Garden was employ'd, 
The other not reſtrain d within thoſe Bounds, 
Serv'd to Solace the weary Travellor. 

Thus in the neighb'ring Hamlets do appear, 
Our * Vienterons well cultivated Grounds. 
What raviſhing Delights thoſe Shades afford, 
Where gentle Peace, and ſoft Repoſe reſide ; 


Where Brooks do their harmonious murmurs 
| (mix, 


And join with Philomela's ſofter Notes, 


But this ſweet Concert, which her Love ex- 
| (plains, 


Reminds me of the Debt to Muſic due. 


The Grecians on this Point were ever vain, 
Incredible Reports have often made; 3 
O74 . 


- — 


- 


This was deſigned to ridicule Homer, becauſe the _ 


French have nothing that is uſeful, no Fruit Trees in their 


Fine Gardens, nor any Thing but what ſerves intirely 
for Pomp and Shew. | 
* The Man that takes Care of the Vineyard. 
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Thus they inform us, that the Thracian Bard, 
Enchanted Beaſts by his attractive Lyre; : 5 
Nay evn the ſturdy Oak, and humble Shrub, . 
Confeſsd the Magic of his Luring Notes, 
Thus by Amphion's Harp the Rocks informd, 
Began to move, and danced into a Wall, 8 
Theſe Fables, tis Confeſs'd their Morals had, 
And by the Greeks were artfully contrived ; 
But what ſhall we Reply, when in a tone 
More ſerious, Myſtic meanings laid aſide, 


T "* ay, the Phrygian Mode could Paſſions 
(move, 


Diſarm the Stoick of his Apathy,” 


5 Fury betwixt the ſtricteſt Friends incite; 
Tranſport em to the laſt Exceſs of Rage, 1 

And when the Criſis of their Fate approach d, 

By ſlower Dorian grains hair Minds relax d, 


, mr 15 196 as „ e 3 ISS 


Reduced unto their Priſtine Peace again; 4M 
And poet much, nee Th, 


© 1 P | V. 
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| Nay, more they make their Boaſts of Harmony, 


Which might to States of great Importance 
(prove 


Whoſe Notes extinguiſh all unlawful Fires; 
Preſerve the Brittle Virtue of the Fair, 
Thus Lovely Clytemneſira once ſecured, 
Bravely withſtood the falſe Seducers Arts: 
Whilſt the Lute-maſter ſtaid in vain he ſued, 


Him once expell'd the Charm of Courſe diſ- 
(. ſolv'd; 


Which from thoſe Dangers had preſery'd the 
(Queen, 
And She confeſs d the frailty of her Sex. 


This Heavenly Art is not content to Charm 
The Far alone with its melodious Sounds, 

Or paſling to the Heart, with wond'rous Force 
Of Eloquence provoke the ſtubborn Seeds 

Of jarring Paſſions to forget their Rage, 


And drunk 15 Muſick all, 8 ick! ) 


(dance 
+ wv 4 . In 
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In Chorus with its Lays: But ſoaring Mounts 


The Summit of Philoſophy ſerene, 
And there makes Reaſon gladly own its Powr. 


Varying, with Ecchoes juſt to every Touch, 
Of diff rent Motions and diſcordant Sounds 


(ers 
Of others! intercede, Fey Kilful Hands, 


The Mixtare ſtrange, where lofty Sounds in- 
(ſpire 
A Warlike FO where Chromatich Airs 


| (turns 
Raviſh the Soul with Joy ineffable. q 
So when at Night the vaulted Azure ſhines 


Contemplating We view the lively Fires 


Pure and Serene; and with profound * 
re 


The Choice, the Order of tranſporting Notes ; 


T h Agreement ſweet, when meditating Pow- 


Breath ſoftning W ; the Thouſand 
44 | 


Powder'd with brillant Starrs, with. aver 
* Joy 


In 
Bi 


— 


Bi 
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Are ſeiz?d; while We the beauteous Orbs admire 


In Number wondrous, Size prodigious large. 
But when by Scrutiny ſublime We know 

The meaſur'd Courſes of thoſe lovely Fires 

Their Aſpects, their Declenſions and their Fall 
With their Returns, which all the Seaſons form; 
How We adore the Wiſdom Infinite ! 

Whoſe num'rous and celeſtial Harmony 

In ſtricteſt Order ſuch yaſt Movements keeps 
Which in their Rounds Majeſtically Dance 
Exacteſt Time to His Sonorous Lyre. 


Greece, I muſt own, in Voices has excell'd 


Whoſe pow'rful {ſweetneſs charm'd the willing 
(Ear, 


Their Maſters dextrous i in compoling Songs 
Made them like Lully s natural and Free; 


But unacquainted with th'extreme Delights, 
Which Songs in Parts and Symphonies afford, 
| r 
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Muſt own — of this Art they knew ; 


And if with their own Muſick they were 
(touctye, 


I was cauſe they fancied their own Nation 
" Ureſt 
Invented it, and their miſtaken Joys 


Were but th Effects of fondling what they 


(made. 


So when an Infant makes it's firſt Eſſays 


To ſpeak, and form a Word with pratling 
( ciſe, 


The broken Sounds delight the Mother more, 
Than all the artful Rhet'rick of the Bar. 


O! That I con'd the great Arion raiſe 
With Orphens, and Amphion fam'd in Son 1 


From their obſcure Retreats! 1 That they might 
. (fee 


* to FRM whichtbey grac ** unknown. 


1 | la Toile | leve, &c Sac. 
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When the Scene _ and the charming 
Sounds, 


Made by the Tone of various laſiruwents 

K Compoſe the Grave, yet ſprightly Symphony, | 
Harmonious Notes enchant the Hearers Soul. 

And even Stoicks 1 ina Moment find . 
Their Senſes fore d to own the Magic Pow L. 9%, 
so when foft Voices by the Chorus joywd, 
Their various Accents, moving quavers mix ' 
| The way n of their een r 


Wy 
rig} 


What N NOW: rs. woud ſuch: new Graces 6 
(have ; 


O're Souls ap d with this his enchanting Art. 
191 | 


Each Art from divers Secrets takes its ſource | 


Which Uſe _ known to ny ME 
0 % 

And 1 Day Refines and Poliſh ED 
MIOOX - The 


The rude 11 8 my they firſt * on. 


80 the low Roofs of our firſt Anceſtors 


With Lily Stalks and humble Ruſhes crown d, 


Had nothing in their structure to compare | 
With the proud height of our rich Palaces ; 3 
No more than Saplins to the aged Oaks | 


| Whoſe ba, Shades relieve the diſtant 
| _ (Fields, 


And lofty 88 fan their neighb' ring Skies. 


But where” 8 the Prize, 105 one, when thus 
(you vaunt 


That T. ime ſagacious ev'ry Art unfolds? 

Nature now paſt her Teeming:time no more 
Produces ſuch, Wiſe, Great, Illuſtrious Men 
Which in her youthful Vigor ſhe beſtow'd 


Freely on Thouſand Nations, and adorn dd! 


3 happy Ages of the Infant World. 


Excuſe 
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Excuſe me, Nature ſtill remains the ſame 
Still kind ſhe takes the ſame obliging Care : | 
To form the Body, and to grace the Mind © Yi 
The glorious Star that uſher'd in this Morn, _. . 
Neer with | more brillant Beauties deck the %, 3. 
The bluſhing. Roſes of our joyous Spring 3 


With lovelier Hue, ne re made their Gardens. 
. 


The Royal Lillies with enamail'd Grace, 
Ne'er glory'd more, nor blooming Jeſſamins I 
Nor Philomela | in the Golden Age 


More bleſs our li -ning Sires, chan when aug 
or at (Voice 


Provokes the Echoes ſleeping in our Groves 
In . Streams to n her nen Song. 


18 


Thus Nature 5 wWonb in impatient of Decay, 
Still breeds T hings perfect, ſuff ring no alloy. 
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2 Ages, 


Ages, tis true, do differ, fotne are fam'd 


For Learning, ſome in Ignorance are loſt 


But if the Cauſe, the Object, and the Theme 


Of ſhining Parts be a good Monarch Reign; 


What Age for kings moſt famous i in Renn. 
With this bright Age of Lewis can compare, 2 
Of Lewis with immortal Glory crown 'd, knee 
The great Example of the greateſt Kings. 


Sure Heaven i in | Forming him, profuſely kind 8 


Us d all Her Treaſures, and improv d his Form | 
With all the nobler Beauties of the Mind. © © © 
Officious Victory referv'd. by Fate 


Attends the Hero, midſt rough Wars Allarms,- = 


She binds with Laurels his triumphant Head, 


And his fierce bars.q with Laſt of f Conquett | 
(warms. 1 


But when be Ig: himſelf to move 
The 
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The painful Engines of the lab'ring State; 


How bright the Face of Things appears! How 
. (mixt, 


His Majeſty and Goodneſs! Then the Laws 


Revive as pure, as when Aſtræa reign'd. 


Peoples Rage Domeſtick now no more pe 
mbles th'Ungrateful, and at his Command 
1pports the tott'ring Crowns of weak Allies, 

The fierce Herians gladly Homage pay 

And own 'tis glorious by his Arms to fall. 

His conq'ring Arms ſo vers d in Wars exploits, 
When he Attacks the Towns by Numbers fall 
Forthwith whole Provinces ſubmit, his arme 
Suffer no Bounds, but what his Will preſcribes 
His Army in his Preſence wades thro' Floods 2 


Where Ceſar's . ore trembling Bridges: 

(paſt, 7 1 

Three RT states int him conjurd "0 
— 1 

Hle meets, and huttibles their untimely Pride © 

P And 
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And to , he impoſes Peace 


Inſtructed whence this vaſt Puiſſance flows, 
To Heavn he pays the great Acknowledgment, 
Witneſs his early Zeal, his pious Cares, 

To ſead into the wholeſome Paths of Truth, 
Poor wandring Souls in mazy Errors loſt, 
Loſt in Religious Miſts, but now retriev'd, 
Among the ps a ot his Virtue es. 


Perhaps were prejudic'd with good Succels, | 
And the near Object hinders Reaſons Ken. 
Let us Poſtpone our Sentiments, and ſee | 
What Thoughtsth'extremeſt Nations entortain, 
Where Phabus darts his Virgin Influenee 
| Wherethe kind Earth, with inexhauſted fands 

Diſtributes Riches to the Weſter» World, 
And where their Kings fantaſtically vain; 
Puniſh with Death, Regards hm vulgar Eger 

| Fen 
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Een there without His Squadrons, or his Fleet, 
Lewis in Fame ſhines eminently great : 


a with his Actions, they ſoon quit their 
(Eaſe, 


And Court the Dangers of the boiſtrous Main, 
To render Homage at his Royal Feet. 

Bleſt in his Mein at once to ſee of Men 
The beſt, of Kings the firſt in high Renown. 


Continue gil | thy.F vou in our King ö 


And late, yet later take from hence our Joy, 
Our Joy! The Terror af the Workd beũde, 
A King, who Hed from. the rude Wy of 


(War, 
Only in this employs f his: erben Cares ; 
FI N 1 d. 5 
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HE French Academy being aſſembled 


upon an extraordinary Occaſion at the 
Louvre, to witneſs their Joy for the King's 
Recovery, read a New Poem intituled, The 
Age of Lewis the Great, the deſig of this 
Poem divided the Academy; whereupon 


Fame tool her flight to Parnaflus, gave the 


Tnbabitants notice of the Diſpute, and re- 
cited the Poem to em, which occaſion d a 


Duarrel between the Ancients and Mo- 
derns: They reſolve upon a Mar, and the 


Ancients chooſe their Chiefs. Homer 3s 


elected Captain General of all the Greek 


Poets, Virgil of the Latin, to the Morti- 
Fjication of Lucan. The Greek Orators 


chooſe Demoſthenes for their Leader, the 
Latin Cicero, and each appoints the Ge- 


nera! Officers to ſerve under him. Pag. 1. 


BOOK 
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BOOK II. 


The Moderns chooſe their Generals. 4 Diſ- 
pute between the French Epic Poets. Bre- 
beuf, brings em Intelligence in Lucan's 
Name. They ele# Corneille, for their 
Chief.  Rouſard's Complaint. The . choice 
e other Leaders amongſt the different ſorts 
of French Poetry. Corneille wakes em 
take an Oath, then communicates his thoughts 
to em. The Italian Poets pitch upon Taſ- 
ſo, who is likewiſe acknowledg'd. by the 
Spaniards, whereupon Arioſto retires diſ 
contented. Camoes the famous Portugueze 
Poet preſents himfelf,, and makes a Speech : 
The Election of other Chiefs. The French 
Orators chooſe Balzac, for their General, 
but Calprenade obliges em to make bins 
his Aſſociate, the Spaniards Elect Miguel 
de. Cervantes, in whom the Italians ac- 


Juieſce. Pag. 13. 
3 O OK il. 


| "The 8 four e warch: hs 

Head of their Troops towards Mount Heli- 

N | con. The Order of their March. Homer 

F and Virgil poſſeſs themſelves of the. Foun- 

- | tain Hippocrene. The Muſes. frig tend 
*. fame take their flight from Mont He- 

. | i Py licon 


— 
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con to that of Olympus. Virgil Mounts 
Pegaſus, and follows em, the Moderns 
march — read Helicon. The Or- 
dler of their March. A Sedition am 
 #he Italian Orators 4 
| Frajano Boccalini, to be Miguel de Cer- 


ppeas'd by the choice of 


vantes's Aſſiflant. The Arrival of the Mo- 
derns within View of the Ancients. The 


| Diſpoſttion of the Greek and Latin Poe- 
tick Armies, Corneille puts bis Army in 
Order of Battel over againſt the Greeks ; 


Taſſo oppoſes bis to the Latins. The 


Greek 2 Latin Orators in owe Body. 
ho Moderns follow a oy Pag. 33. 


BOOK Iv. 


Arioſto deſcend. frow the Moos nth the 
Spirit of Rolland. Homer rale: Euſta- 
chins the Captain of his Guards, with whom 

- Be Reviews his Thads and 


Odyfles, Eu- 
ſtachius ſhows him the Places the Moderns 


deſign to attack. Camoes demands leave 
alone to engage the Ancients. He charges 
Homer. The Succeſs of the Combat ; is 
Luciades defeated by t 0 , 
taken Priſoner by Homer, who 


Camoes 
uſes him as 
Achilles did the * Bouy Hector. Corne- 


lle ferds Saraſin to to demand 
'Camoes's Liberty. Homer's Aver. Lu- 


Sy 2 ene Ny _ 1% join the 


Army 
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Army front the Living, meets 'em in order 
t be chofer their General, but is defeated 

by one of the two Chiefs of that Party. He 
acquaints Brebeuf with their Arrival at 
- Parnaſſus, Pag. 52. 


BOOK V. 


The Battle of Helicon. Corneille charges the 
Greek Tragic Poets. His firſt Pieces are 
: defeated by Sophocles, bis latter diſorder 'd 
: by Euripides; but his middle Works re- 
- pulſe the Greeks, and poſſeſs themſelves of 
Half the Fonntain Hippocrene. The De- 
fat A b Plrarfalra by the Odyſſes, 
the of Malherb by Pindar. A Con- 
ference between Moliete, Menander, and 
Ariſtophanes. De Combi . between - the 
x Marquifs of Racan ane Theocritits, ano- 
tber between Sapho, aud the Counteſ of 
Stiſer Taſſo defeated by Vitgil. Statius 
- - by Matint. The Combat of Lopes de Ve- 
ga em Seneca the Tragedian. Another of 
5 Petrarch am Guarim, with Ovid and 
Tibullus. Voiture and Strafim ſuſtain the 
Italians, they defeat Martial. Taſſoni's 
Declaration in favorr of Horace. Moli- 
 ere's Interview with Terence and Plau- 
tus. Thei# Diſconrſe. The deftat of Bal- 
Ae by. Demoſthenes. The French Advo- 
+ eaſes routed, by Cicero. Plato il} us'd by 


fie their 


Hippocrene. Voiture's and Sarafin's, Ad- 
vice, The Author of the New Poem is in- 
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Boccalini. The Modern Orators Baggage 


+ taken and rifled by Lucian and Quinte 
lian. Pag. 66. Y 


BOO K. VI. 


The Ancient Poets held; 4 Council of Mar. 


They give Audience to a Deputy from the 
Two Modern Poets : And Name Iwo Am- 


 baſſadors to go to em. The Moderns hold 


a Conncil o EA War. They reſolve to forti- 
1 


renchments at the Fountain 


troduc d to an Audience amongſt the Mo- 
derns. He returns to the LO Voi- 


ture and Saraſin go in a diſguiſe to the 


Greek Camp. A Conference between De- 


moſthenes and Cicero. The like between 
Plato and Xenophon. The Modern Ora- 


tors Council of War. A Proceſs made a- | 


gainſt Cal peerage Miguel de Cervantes 


prevents his Condemnation. . Balzac pro- 


- ſending * aid to the * ra- 
tors. Pag. 84. 8 


B O OR VII. 


The an of Euri pides pay Horace in 


Quality of Ambaſſadors. Extraordinary to- 


_ wards the two Modern Poets, who. were 


coming 


4 
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coming to the Aſſiſtance of the | Ancients. © 


They meet them half way between the Monn- 
— — Parnaſſus and Helicon. Their In- 


' terview, and what . paſs d between them. 


The Diſcourſe between Horace and -the Sa- 
tyric Poet. That between Euripides and 
the Dramatic. Their Arrival at the An- 
cients Camp. The Auxiliary Troops of the 


Two Modern Poets paſs in Review, before 
_ the Ancients. Homer and Virgil regulate 


their Ranks. Homer acquaints em. Sa- 
raſin and Voiture had ſtoln away the Gir- 


alle of Venus a Truce' concluded : Follow'd 


by the Exchange of Camoes for. the ng 


of Venus. IG 96. 


BOOK vm. 


A Conneil beld by the Muſes. Calliope ſent 
to Apollo. She informs him of the Civil 


War between his Subject. She paſſes the 
Night with the Three Syrens her Daughters, 
Pl, the Nereides. She goes to Mount He- 
licon to carry Apollo's Orders. The An- 

cients aud Moderns appear at Parnaſſus. 


Apollo attended by the Muſes gives Audi- 
| ence to the Chiefs of both Parties. Firſt, 


be calls Homer, afterwards Corneille, who 


maintains the Intereſt of the Moderns a- 


gainſt him. Homer's Reply. Virgil Au- 


2 dicke, and Taſſo . 4 Diſpute between 


the ſe 
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theſe Tio Poets, The Complaint of des 
Moreſts ag Corneilkk. Other Com- 
plaints from Three Dramaticks, and Four 
other Poets, who aver'd themſelves to be 
> their Kinds. Fag. 111. 


BOOK IX. 0 5 


ober: Ae 2 the Gee, begin 
ring with Demoſthenes and Cicero. Phat 
they ſay. The Difcomſe of Balzac and the 
| ESA of Jane Maillard's' Caſe. That 
+ of Mend de Cervantes. Plato's Com- 
 plaint. Boccalinif's Critieiſe upon his Works. 
Ariſtotle's Complaint: Des Outer, An- 
ſwer for having deſtroyd his Syſtem of the 
| 2 Apollo puts an End to their Diſ- 

He commands all the Ancients and | 

| Loderns to retires and orders the Muſes | 7 
to attend to receive his Deciſion. Pag. 129. 


BOOK X. 


De Diſcourſe if the Anttent Painters upon p 
the New A The Complaints of Ra- 
ne, Urbin, and Hannibal Caraechio. 
Te Diſcourſe of Praxiteles and Phidias, 
- #hat of the Cres nes Bernini 75 the Ancient 
Statuaries. Orpheus, alarm upon the Re- 

_ eital of Lully's Opera e. The _— 2 of 
4 Italian Marian to Orphens. 4 G 5 
ciſm 
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ciſe upon. Opera's: The arrival of Lully 
_ af Pamnaſſns, Fs Propoſals to — 
- Orpheus's Anſwer. Pag. 143. 


BOOK XL 


poll Sunntens dll the Anelents and W. 


derns to attend the Publicat n of his De- 


erees. The Muſe Clio reads em. The 


Apollo for the Poets am Ora- 


. toks. wet Ancient as Modern. His 
Judgment upon the New Poem. His Diſ- 
courſe to — Two Modern Poets that went 


to aſſiſt the Atieients. His ie: about 


; Ale Kings Glory. Pag. 162. 


BOOK XII. 


The Age of Lewis the Greet. Py Wn BY 
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of the Andie occaſionally C ited, and 
muade uſe * in this Work, 
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